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For resurfacing or repairing old roads — for 
building new ones — there is no better binder 
than Tarmac. Mixed with suitable aggregates, 
Tarmac makés a tough, long-lasting surface 
that is smooth to ride on, but hard to skid on! 

Tarmac mixes easily with local aggregates 
. .. penetrates deeply into surfaces, adheres 
firmly to the aggregate and resists the strip- 
ping action of water. 
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KOPPERS 


Tarmac has many other advantages. For the 
full story, send in the coupon. We'll mail you 
our free booklet — “Surfacing with Tarmac.” 
It describes effective, economical construction 
steps for all types of surfacing. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Tar Products Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Koppers Company, Inc. 

Koppers Building 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send me your free booklet — 
“Surfacing with Tarmac.” 
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Engine 
Efficiency 


OU’LL get more power, more efficiency, out of your 
heavy-duty gasoline and Diesel engines . . . and 
reduce your maintenance and operating costs at the same 
time . . . when you lubricate with Texaco Ursa Oil X**, 
Here’s an oil that keeps engines clean! Texaco Ursa Oil 
X** is fully detergent, dispersive and resistant to oxida- 
tion. It keeps rings free and valves active . . . protects parts 
against wear and bearings against corrosion. Texaco Ursa 
Oil X** keeps your engines on the job longer between 
overhauls . . . keeps fuel costs low. 
For chassis parts of trucks, tractors, shovels and other 


Use thal 
that keeps 

engines clean 
Texaco Ursa 


equipment, lubricate with Texaco Marfak. It lasts longer, 
protects parts better. In wheel bearings, use Texaco Marfak 
Heavy Duty to seal out dirt and moisture, give full protec. 

- tion. Lubricate crawler track mechanisms with effective 
Texaco Track Roll Lubricant. 

Texaco has lubricants for all your needs. Use the Texaco 
Simplified Lubrication Plan. It assures both economy and 
improved performance. Just call the nearest of the more 
than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR ALL CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT | 
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Professions’ Job 


American 


Way 


By ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 
President, Ohio Wesleyan University 


What can the professions do to strengthen our form of government? 

All of us these days are very conscious of the fact that our form of govern- 
ment is being subjected to certain attacks as a result of the activities of govern- 
ments which are committed to the totalitarian way of life. Often times, this na- 
tion and other nations of the world are inclined to dwell on criticism of the 
activities of those nations which are committed to the totalitarian way of life. 
To put it another way, we are sometimes inclined to take a negative rather than 
a positive approach to the issues which face us. 


I am sure that all of you have read 
something about Branch Rickey. You 
know of the position that he occupies in 
the realm of sports. It so happens that 
Branch Rickey is an alumnus of my 
own university and it so happens that 
he is a member of our board of trustees. 
One can never come in contact with 
Branch Rickey without being stimulated 
because he is a dynamic personality. 
both inside and outside the realm of 
sports. A few months ago, we had a 
homecoming assembly and _ Branch 
Rickey was the speaker. He said a great 
many things that I am sure made a deep 
impression upon the students who are 
now attending the university and also 
upon the alumni who were back for 
homecoming. Right in the middle of 
his talk, he made this statement— 
“Don’t accept the negative in life until 
you have thoroughly explored the 
positive.” So, it seems to me, we some- 
times express our fears as to what may 
happen as a result of the activities of 
those nations that are committed to the 
totalitarian way of life. There is some 
tendency upon our part to more or less 
accept certain conditions which exist 
as a result of the activities of those na- 
tions that are committed to the totali- 
tarian way of life. 


Personally, it seems to me that 
we should never accept the nega- 
tive in that sense, but that we 
should be constantly exploring 
the positive in the sense of de- 
termining just what it is we can 
do to make this government of 
ours more effective—to make our 
way of life stand out as a far 
more effective way of life than 
the totalitarian way of life. And 
so, when I ask the question, 
What can the professions do to 
Strengthen our form of govern- 
ment?”, it seems to me that the 
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only sure answer to that ques- 
tion is this, by making sure that 
our government does a better job 
of promoting the general wel- 
fare, not only of our own people, 
but of the other peoples of. the 
world than is being done by any 
government that has succumbed 
to the totalitarian way of life. 


But what can we do to make sure that 
our government is doing a better job of 
promoting the general welfare of our 
own people and of the peoples of the 
world? What are some of the things 
that we need to keep in mind? It seems 
to me, that if we are to make sure that 
our government achieves such an ob- 
jective. then there are certain “musts” 
which members of the various profes- 
sions—yes—and citizens generally— 
must keep in mind and need to keep in 
mind. Why am I putting the emphasis 
on members of professions, such as this 
one, keeping certain “musts” in mind? 
Because it seems to me that the mem- 
bers of professions, because of the posi- 
tions of leadership which they occupy 
in their own community, have an un- 
usually fine opportunity to make a ma- 
jor contribution to the achievement of 
the objectives which we have just been 
talking about if they. as individuals. 
will only keep these “musts” in mind. 
Here they are: 


Asks Political Party Rule 


First, it seems to me that as members 
of profession we must take a far more 
active interest in practical! politics 
than we have up to the present time. 
What do I mean by that? Obviously, it 
is possible to break down a statement 
of that kind into a number of com- 
ponent parts. But as we think in terms 


Strengthening 
Life Portrayed 


of all that is involved in that expres- 
sion, “practical politics,” it does seem 
to me it includes all types of programs 
which will bring more and more of the 
members of our professions, more and 
more of our fellow citizens to the place 
where they want to exercise the right of 
franchise. I don’t think it is necessary 
for me to dwell on that particular 
point. As citizens of this nation, we are 
very much aware, in fact, that tens of 
millions of our fellow citizens failed to 
vote in the last presidential election and 
that that has been the case in all presi- 
dential elections. 

Tens of millions of our present popu- 
lation are unwilling to participate in 
the realm of practical politics, even to 
the extent of exercising the right of 
franchise. I am wondering, if we took 
a poll of the members of this profes- 
sion, or if we took a poll of the mem- 
bers of all of the various professions, 
to discover how large a percentage actu- 
ally exercise the right of franchise, 
what such a poll would reveal? I am 
inclined to think that we would be 
shocked at the results. But I am not 
only thinking in terms of the im- 
portance of members of a profession 
and citizens generally actually exercis- 
ing the right of franchise—I’m going 
beyond that as I think in terms of this 
realm of practical politics and I’m sug- 
gesting that we do definitely need to 
bring more and more of our profes- 
sional people to the place where they 
are willing to participate in the active 
management of political parties at the 
ward and precinct level. 


Let’s think of that for a few 
moments. All of us have par- 
ticipated in conversations deal- 
ing with this aspect of our total 
problem and as we have talked 
with members of our own profes- 
sion, how many times have we 
heard them indulge in the ex- 
pression that politics is too dirty 
or too corrupt for them. to have 
anything to do with? You 
know, and I know, that that is a 
very common attitude upon the 
part of members of professions— 
upon the part of citizens gen- 
erally, yes, but sometimes, it 
seems to me, that it’s the mem- 
bers of our professions who are 
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more inclined to indulge in talk 
of that kind than any other 
single group within our society. 
And yet, how are we going to 
strengthen this form of govern- 
ment under which we live unless 
all of us are willing to take an 
active part in the management 
of political parties down at the 
precinct and ward level? 


Our parties will be just as strong, 
they will be just as effective, their sights 
will be just as high as the persons who 
are actually participating in the man- 
agement of those parties at the ward 
and precinct level. The sights of our 
parties won’t be any higher than the 
sights of the persons who are partici- 
pating in the management of our politi- 
cal parties at the ward and precinct 
level. How many members of profes- 
sions are willing to get out and go to 
work in behalf of certain political 
parties at the ward and precinct level ? 
We shrug our shoulders and say, “Oh, 
that’s something for someone else to 
think about—that isn’t a responsibility 
that rests on me.” Isn’t it? Isn’t it a 
responsibility that rests upon us as 
citizens irrespective of our profession 
actually to go to work with our political 
parties right down at the grass roots? 

For some reason or another, as a re- 
sult of what goes on in our educational 
institutions, as a result of what goes 
on within professional organizations 
and professional societies, we have 
failed to develop within our fellow 
human beings a motivation which 
makes them realize that practical 
politics provides an unparalleled op- 
portunity for the rendering of construc- 
tive service. And it does seem to me 
that there is certainly an obligation 
resting upon educational institutions to 
do everything within their power to 
provide the stimulus for those who are 
attending those institutions today and 
who tomorrow will be going back into 
the communities of this nation with the 
kind of a motivation which will make 
them realize that one of the greatest op- 
portunities for service which confronts 
them in behalf of their fellow human 
beings is to go into the realm of prac- 
tical politics to help participate in the 
management of political parties at the 
ward and precinct level. And, it like- 
wise seems to me that one of the great- 
est opportunities confronting profes- 
sional societies such as this, particular- 
ly professional societies, is to provide 
the members of the profession with a 
kind of a motivation which will drive 
them back into the communities of this 
nation determined to participate in the 
affairs of their parties at the ward and 
precinct level. 

So you say, isn’t it worthwhile to par- 


Meet the Author 


A young man who has gone a 
long way is Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming. Now president of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, he formerly was 
U. S. Civil Service Commissioner 
and attracted considerable atten- 
tion as an educator and adminis- 


trator at American University, 
Washington, D. C. He’s one of the 
Republicans who has been serving 
on the Hoover Commission as it 
drafts plans for reorganization of 
the Federal government. His talk 
before the Chicago annual meeting 
of NSPE is produced in article 
form. 


ticipate in the management of political 
parties at the city level, the county, the 
state, the federal level? Of course it is. 
But that comes after. If we are going to 
strengthen our foundation, more and 
more of us are going to have to be will- 
ing to go to work on this particular 
problem at the grass roots. And so as 
we think in terms of strengthening our 
form of government, of putting our way 
of life on a sounder foundation than it 
is at the present time, I believe that the 
first “must” which we need to keep in 
mind is this—that we, as members of 
professions, must take a far more active 
interest than we have up to the present 
time in the realm of practical politics. 


Proposes Government Interest 


Now the second thing—the second 
“must’”—which it seems to me that we 
need to keep in mind is this. As mem- 
bers of professions, we must take a far 
more positive interest in the manage- 
ment side of government. It is very 
easy for us to take a negative interest. 
We all observe things that are going on 


in the management field as we think jn 
terms of government which we know 
are not right; we look at some of the 
results which flow from the manage. 
ment activities of government and we 
say. those results are wrong. We are 
very, very prone to criticize, and thank 
goodness that we are because that is the 
only way in which in a democratic s0. 
ciety we can make sure that we are moy- 
ing forward instead of backwards inso. 
far as the operations of government are 
concerned. th 
But I’m wondering, as we think in |!" 
terms of the management side of gov. 
ernment, if it isn’t fair to say that we | °° 
oftentimes restrict ourselves and con. | 2 
fine ourselves to a negative interest? J" 
We can point to the things that are | M 
wrong, but are we really interested in At 
doing something about correcting the | 
things that are wrong? Are we really En 
interested in approaching this whole | 5° 
problem from a positive or affirmative E. 
point of view? Now let me be specific | '" 
by taking the work of the Hoover Com. | P® 
mission as an example. for 
First of all let me give you just very | " 
quickly some idea of how this particular | P?* 
commission came into existence, some 
idea of its composition, and some idea | T°P 
of the way in which it is going about Vic 
its work. er 
The commission came into existence 
as a result of the passage of a law by | “4S 
the first session of the 80th Congress. av 
This law was sponsored in the Senate were 
by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts a 
and in the House by Congressman } ©! 
Clarence Brown of Ohio. The law nae 
provided that the commission should be va 
brought into existence .in this way: yn 
first. the speaker of the House of Repre- T 
sentatives should appoint four members " 
to the commission, one Democrat and | rept 
one Republican from within the House, | prof 
one Democrat and one Republican | com 
from outside of the government | 100, 
(Representative Joseph W. Martin, thro 
speaker of the House, appointed Con- } torie 
gressman Brown of Ohio as the Repub- clud 
lican Congressman, Congressman Man- and 
asco from Alabama as the Democratic | of fi 
Congressman, then went outside of the local 
government and appointed former J "Ons 
President Herbert Hoover as the Re os 
publican from outside and James Rowe, f (str 
former assistant to the Attorney Gen | “eve 
eral, as the Democrat from outside); J * 
second, the president of the Senate, at sie 
that time president pro tem of the Sen egisl 
ate, Senator Vandenberg, was charged profe 
with appointing four members of the 
commission along the same lines. (He ; 
selected from the Senate, Senator Me thi 
Clellan as the Democrat, Senator pre 
Aiken as the Republican. From outside. not 
he selected Dr. James Pollard, the head f wai 
bar 
(Continued on Page 22) sior 
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Joint Appeal for Continuation 
Professicnal Provisions Made 


Plea of more than 100,000 engineers in all states and in all types of work 
that protection given professional employees in the Taft-Hartley Act be written 
into any new labor legislation was presented to Congress during February. 

First presentation was to the Senate committee on Jabor and public welfare 
on February 14. It was made in behalf of NSPE, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, American Institute of Chemical Engineers, American Institute of Elec- 


trical Engineers, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and the American Society for 
Engineering Education by a special la- 
bor panel of Engineers Joint Council. 
E. Lawrence Chandler, assistant secre- 
tary of ASCE and chairman of the 
panel, presented verbal testimony be- 
fore the Senate committee. J. S. Ken- 
nedy, Cleveland, Ohio. immediate 
past-chairman of the NSPE Employ- 
ment Practices Committee. was NSPE 
representative on the panel, and NSPE 
Vice-President William F. Ryan, Bos- 
ton, Mass., represented the ASME. 

In addition, the stand of the panel 
was enhanced by endorsement of the 
engineering profession’s statement by 
the nearly 60,000 members of Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. Officials of ACS 
chose to “stand and be counted” with 
members of the engineering profession 
in their request for the continued pro- 
fessional protection. 

The panel testified in part: 

“The several engineering societies 
represented on this panel are national 
professional organizations having a 
combined membership of well over 
100,000 individual members distributed 
throughout all of the states and terri- 
tories of the nation. Our members in- 
clude both employers and employees 
and they are engaged in a wide variety 
of fields, including federal. state, and 
local governments, industrial organiza- 
tions and private engineering firms. 
Due to the character and widespread 
distribution of our membership, we be- 
lieve we are in a position to speak with 
a well-balanced and unbiased view- 
point regarding those phases of labor 
legislation which particularly affect 
professional employees. 


“Our purpose in presenting 
this statement to you may be ex- 
Pressed very simply. We find 
nothing in S. 249 directed to- 
ward protecting the collective 
bargaining rights of profes- 
sional employees as such, and 
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recommend that the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1949, in 
whatever form the Congress may 
determine to be appropriate, 
shall carry the provisions affect- 
ing professional employees 
which have been established for 
the first time in the existing law. 
We refer specifically to Sec. 2 
(12) and to Sec. 9 (b)(1) of Pub- 
lic Law 101—80th Congress. 


“These provisions are tremendously 
important to professional employees. 
Activities governed by them have been 
such as to contribute to the betterment 
of relations between management and 
employees in accordance with the 
stated objective of the country’s labor 
laws. The fundamental purpose of ac- 
cording special recognition to profes- 
sional employees, as distinguished 
from non-professional employees. is to 
increase effective application of the 
law. The philosophy of professional 
separation in collective bargaining de- 
terminations should not be confused 
with proposals to restrict the applica- 
tion of the law to smaller numbers of 
employees or to give employers undue 
advantage in the professional field. 

“Prior to enactment of the provisions 
cited, situations continually arose 
where the best interests of professional 
employees, non-professional employees 
and employers alike were not well 
served. Confusion and conflict with 
organizations of non-professional em- 
ployees developed. We do not believe 
those developments to have been in ac- 
cord with the intentions of Congress 
and certainly they were not in the in- 
terest of promoting progressive, co- 
operative relations between employer 
and employee, nor for the best good of 
the country. Under the present law, 
with statutory protection of the rights 
of professional employees, there has 
been a distinct trend away from such 
unsatisfactory conditions, and it is fair 
to say that we are well on the way 
toward complete abolishment of the 


confusion and distress that existed 
among professional employees under 
the earlier law: 

“In view of the rapid technological 
developments in American industry. 
most large-scale industrial enterprises 
today employ large staffs of profes- 
sional engineers, architects, and scien- 
tists on a full-time basis. As a result, 
these professionally-trained and profes- 
sionally-minded employees come with- 
in the coverage of the labor laws. In a 
lesser degree, the same trend has been 
occurring in the professions of law and 
medicine, for it is common to find 
banking, insurance and manufacturing 
corporations which have legal depart- 
ments and medical departments of their 
own. 


Wagner Act Insufficient 


“The National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935 was enacted primarily for the 
benefit of the unskilled and unorgan- 
ized worker in mass production indus- 
try. Cognizance was taken of the sta- 
tus which the skilled craftsman had at- 
tained and special provisions were con- 
tained for recognizing craft units. Un- 
fortunately, no corresponding recogni- 
tion was accorded the special problems 
of the professional employee. 

“A fundamental difficulty with the 
Wagner Act, as it affected professional 
employees, was that no distinction was 
made between professional and non- 
professional employees in spite of the 
facts that their viewpoints and abilities 
are inherently different and that their 
conditions of employment cannot be 
made subject to a common standard. 
This statement is a simple recognition 
of fact. It does not imply any sugges- 
tion of placing one segment of the em- 
ployment force in a preferred position. 
It is for the best interests of all in the 
collective bargaining field to recognize 
the essential differences. 


“Professional service, even 
though rendered by an employee, 
is predominantly intellectual 
and varied in character. Con- 
stant demand exists for original- 
ity and creative thought in the 
solution of problems presented 
with each new undertaking. 
Technical skill is only a part of 
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the equipment of a professional 
person. There is no yardstick by 
which creative ability can be 
measured. Individual talents vary 
and every person possessing a 
professional attitude constantly 
strives to expand his knowledge 
and improve his abilities in ‘his 
chosen field to the end of per- 
sonal excellence, personal ad- 
vancement and the betterment of 
his profession. Strict regimenta- 
tion of professional employees is 
incompatible with the mainte- 
nance of true professional stand- 
ards. 


“With regard to conditions of em- 
ployment, consider the typical situation 
of a professional employee in a large 
industrial plant. The duties of one en- 
gaged in the development of industrial 
processes or the design of equipment 
may be such as to demand continuous 
and prolonged application of his indi- 
vidual services. From the very nature 
of those services, the employee must be 
granted prerogatives such as access to 
various portions of the plant at all 
hours, the right to work with continu- 
ing shifts as occasion may demand, lati- 
tude as to hours and location of employ- 
ment, and freedom of judgment as to 
the best method of carrying out his 
special assignment. Obviously, such 
working conditions cannot be set forth 
in the usual labor union type of con- 
tract. 

“To attempt application of the same 
standard of measurement for services of 
professional men and non-professional 
men is not in the public interest. The 
output of professional employees can- 
not be standardized as can that of man- 
ual and skilled labor. It cannot be 
measured in terms such as the number 
of brick a man should lay in a given 
number of hours, the number of cubic 
yards of dirt that should be moved, the 
square yards of painting, the amount of 
type to be set, bolts to be placed, feet of 
conduit to be laid, or in terms of any 
other similar unit. The productive out- 
put of the professional man is largely 
that of his mind, while that of the non- 
professional depends largely on his 
manual skill and dexterity. No low by 
which professional employees and those 
engaged in routine, mental, mechanical 
and physical work must conform to the 
same regulatory pattern is a just law. 
It is unjust alike to the laborer, to the 
non-professional white-collar worker, 
to the professional man, to their em- 
ployers, and to society. 


Effects Unsatisfactory 


“In spite of all this, prior to enact- 
ment of the present law, professional 
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employees often were included against 
their will in heterogeneous groups and 
compelled to accept representation 
which they did not desire in collective 
bargaining procedure. The results were 
most unsatisfactory. There was serious 
effect on the morale of professional em- 
ployees and generally poor relation- 
ships developed between those em- 


ployees and labor unions and employ- 


ers. In industrial undertakings, profes- 
sional employees always are far out- 
numbered by the production and cleri- 


cal workers. Even though the vote of 


the professional employees were unani- 
mous against proposed representation it 
was of no avail. By sheer numerical 
force the professional employees were 
denied effective representation. 

“We accept the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining as a right of employees, 
professional and non-professional, but 


‘we firmly believe that there should not 


be any submergence of the desires and 
interests of professional employees. 
The background, education, training 
and work interests of professional em- 
ployees and non-professional em- 
ployees are inherently divergent. It is 
futile to expect that a forced grouping 
of the professional and non-profes- 
sional employees in any plant or or- 
ganization could possibly form an ‘ap- 
propriate bargaining unit.’ Under the 
old law and its administration. such 
plainly inappropriate groupings were 
made and, by fiat, were declared appro- 
priate. We do not consider that to have 
been the intent of Congress. 


“This type of dissension ex- 
tended throughout the admin- 
istration of the National Labor 
Relations Act. In only a few 
cases did professional employees 
succeed in gaining recognition, 
and then only after protracted 
and costly controversy, entailing 
litigation and appeal and funda- 
mental disturbance of employer- 
employee relationships. The 
early cases also illustrate the 
difficulty which confronted the 
board in attempting to apply 
standards for classifying profes- 
sional employees. The original 
act contained nothing in the way 
of definition and the various con- 
cepts of professionalism naturally 
had no firm basis. Without a 
statutory guide, the application 
of standards for determining 
professional status wavered ac- 
cording to the individual con- 
cepts of the board member or 
the examiner and left the profes- 
sional public in a constant state 
of uncertainty. 


“The solution of this entire complex 


situation was found to be as simple as 
the problem was entangled. The heart 
of the solution is in the two sections of 
the present Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, previously mentioned. 
It should be stressed that Section 9 


(Continued on Page 26) 


President Starts Work Early 


NSPE's new president, Alan G. Stanford, turned up at Washington head 
quarters early in his administration to tackle budgetary and other Society affair 
with Executive Director Paul H. Robbins (center) and Treasurer Russell B. Allen. 
This year's NSPE budget is its biggest in history, keeping pace with the larget 


membership in the Society's history. 


The American Enaineer 
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Judge Rules Engineering Services 
Are Not Goods Interstate 


A recent court decision of the utmost importance to professional engineers, 
architects, and other professional groups holds that professional advice, includ- 
ing drawings and blueprints, can not be construed as “the production of goods 
for interstate comnierce,” and that the work of employees of an engineering firm 
is so remote from the production of goods for interstate commerce as to not be 
within the federal statutory requirements. 


The case bringing forth this decision 
arose out of a complaint filed by the 
administrator of the wage and hour 
division, U. S. Department of Labor, 
against Turpin, Wachter and Associ- 
ates, Baltimore, Maryland. The princi- 
pal members of the firm are registered 
engineers with staff architects perform- 
ing architectural services. The Balti- 
more firm was operating in the usual 
manner, rendering professional services 
to a variety of clients on the customary 
fee basis, with the projects for the 
clients located both in Maryland and 
in other states and foreign countries. 


The main interest and atten- 
tion of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion was directed toward 
eighteen employees, other than 
secretarial and office help. These 
employees are specially trained 
to perform creative work in the 
development of plans for struc- 
tures to be erected. The action 
of the wage and hour division 
was to enjoin the Baltimore firm 
from further alleged violations 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and to require them to comply 
with the requirements of that act 
with respect to the payment of 
time and a half for overtime, and 
the keeping of records required 
under the act. 


The case was heard and decided by 
Judge W. Calvin Chestnut in favor of 
the defendants in a detailed decision 
analyzing the professional services of 
the firm as related to the overall ques- 
tion of what constitutes interstate com- 
merce for the purposes of the Fair La- 


bor Standards Act. 


Turpin, Wachter and Associates con- 
tended that none of their employees 
was covered by the act, and secondly, 
if they were covered, the draftsmen and 
all their other employees, with the ex- 
ception of their office staff, were exempt 
as professional employees. Judge 
Chestnut agreed with the arguments of 
counsel for the defendants that the issue 
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of coverage should be decided first and 
separately to avoid unnecessary expense 
of trial and it was on the broad question 
of interstate commerce coverage that 
the decision was rendered. 


Government's Action Basis 


One argument made by the wage and 
hour administrator was that the 
eighteen employees participated in the 
preparation of blueprints, plans and 
specifications for intended transmission 
to out-of-state clients, and were there- 
fore engaged in the production of goods 
for (interstate) commerce, and cov- 
ered by the act. The crux of this argu- 
ment was that the plans, blueprints and 
specifications so prepared by Turpin, 
Wachter & Associates for their clients 
were “goods,” as defined by the law, 
but the court ruled that they were not. 
Judge Chestnut, on this point, said, 

“Certainly the word ‘goods’ could not 
be construed to include professional ad- 
vice and its definition should not be 
construed to include the typewritten or 
mechanical expression by which the ad- 
vice is given. These plans, drawings and 
specifications are not themselves the 
subject of barter or sale, but only the 
written embodiment of professional ad- 
vice, and incidental thereto. They are 
specifically prepared to meet the par- 
ticular problem of a specific client and 
are not sold or offered for sale to the 
public generally. They are, of course, 
quite unlike stocks, bonds and commer- 
cial paper which are themselves instru- 
mentalities of commerce. . . . This dis- 
tinction was well made by Circuit 
Judge Learned Hand in the case just 
cited as follows: 

* ‘Some of the activities which went 
on, we agree, should on no theory be 
counted. A lawyer who in the course 
of his practice writes letters or draws 
deeds or wills, or prepares briefs and 
records, is not on that account within s. 
203 (j); and the same is true of the 
correspondence of a broker and of a 
banker.’ ” 


The next argument of the 
wage and hour administrator was 
that the employees of Turpin, 
Wachter & Associates, in prepar- 
ing plans and specifications for 
an original building, or for 
alterations or additions to an ex- 
isting building, which may be 
used for the production of goods 
for (interstate) commerce, were 
engaged in an activity necessary 
to the production of such goods 
and therefore covered by the act. 
While it conceded that plans and 
specifications are necessary to the 
construction of, or substantial 
change in, a factory building, the 
court found it clear that the 
over-all intention of Congress 
was to cover under the Wage and 
Hour Law those working em- 
ployees who were closely and not 
remotely engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods for (interstate) 
commerce, 


In this connection Judge Chestnut 
said: 

“In following this approach to the 
question we find in this case that the 
work of the employees does not have 
this required close and immediate tie 
with the production of goods. Their 
work is highly local in character being 
all performed in an office building in 
Baltimore, far removed in space from 
the projects to which their work relates. 
It is even more remote in its casual re- 
lation to the production of goods. 
Goods intended for interstate com- 
merce can only be produced either 
manually or mechanically. These em- 
ployees in no way touch goods so to be 
produced. Their work relates only to 
the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for a building or other construc- 
tion work. The building or structure so 
planned for may or may not thereafter 
be built. If built, it may or may not be 
used for the production of goods for in- 
terstate commerce. If used for the pro- 
duction of such goods the buildings 
themselves are merely housing for 
manual and/or mechanical work by 
which the goods are produced. To the 
extent that machinery or other proc- 
esses of manufacture are used, these em- 
ployees have no part whatever therein. 
Men and machines are doubtless neces- 
sary to the production of gnods in a 
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factory and the factory building is 
doubtless necessary to house the men or 
machines and the plans may be neces- 
sary for the construction or alteration 
of the building, the activities of the em- 
ployees in preparing the plans may be 
said to be necessary to the comprehen- 
sion of the architectural or engineering 
advice; but it seems clear that the em- 
ployees’ activities are only very remote- 
ly related to the production of the 
oods. 

“The activities of the employees in 
this case, therefore, are not within the 
coverage of the act because not within 
the ‘mischief’ to be remedied by the act; 
nor within the positive wording of the 
act, and not within the principles of 
proper application of the act as an- 
nounced in the authoritative decisions 
of the courts.” 

In view of the decision of the court 
that blueprints, plans and specifica- 
tions, as prepared by Turpin, Wachter 
& Associates, are not “goods” within the 
meaning of the act, and that their work 
in connection with the construction, al- 
teration and improvement of factory 
buildings is too remotely connected with 
the production of goods insuch factories 
to be covered by the act, it never be- 
came necessary to decide which (if 
any) of the eighteen employees would, 
in any event, have been excluded from 
the coverage of the act by the exemp- 
tion for persons employed in a bona 
fide professional capacity. 

The case has more than usual signifi- 
cance in view of similar actions pend- 
ing in other parts of the country against 
professional firms and in view of the 
proposed changes in the Wage-Hour 
Law, now pending in Congress. This 
latter development will be analyzed in 
some detail in a subsequent issue. 


Tennessee Society 
Maps Joining NSPE 


Tennessee Professional Engineers 
Society is snowballing along at a merry 
clip as it prepares for affiliation with 
NSPE, probably at the March meeting 
of the Board of Directors in Baltimore. 

Upwards of 100 engineers in the state 
have filed their membership applica- 
tions, together with one year’s dues in 
full. Definite chapter organizing efforts 
are underway at Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, Nashville and Kingsport. Knox- 
ville’s first meeting brought election of 
W. F. Moehlman as chairman; Louis T. 
Stachel, vice-chairman; and James E. 
McDonald, secretary-treasurer. Nash- 
ville named W. A. Coolidge chairman, 
A. W. Hutcherson, Jr., vice-chairman; 
and Bailey Ross, secretary-treasurer. 


NSPE Washington 
Headquarters Move 


Long and eagerly awaited move of 
NSPE’s Washington headquarters was 


completed without loss of time in mid- 


February. 

Effective immediaiely, all activities 
of the Society’s headquarters office will 
center about 1121 Fifteenth st., N. W. 
The new offices are located in Washing- 
ton’s postal zone 5. Previously, the 
NSPE headquarters had been located at 
1359 Connecticut avenue, Washington 
6; D.C. 

Move to the new offices—forced be- 
cause of an expansion of activities to 
match growth of NSPE’s size—had 
been authorized by the Board of Direc- 
tors at its September meeting in Okla- 
homa City. An additional 1,000 square 
feet of space is available in the new 
structure, it is air conditioned and is 
even more accessible to three of the bet- 
ter hotels in the Nation’s Capitol. 
Directly across the street is the Shera- 
ton Hotel; 114 blocks away is the ultra- 
modern Statler Hotel; and only two 
blocks away is the popular Mayflower 
Hotel. 

In ihe new offices, private office space 
has been provided for each member of 
the executive staff. 

Also available, both for meetings and 
for use of NSPE members who need 
office space while in Washington on 
business, is a wood panelled conference 
room. 

All production and mailing facilities 
are housed in a soundproof room. 


New Arizona Society 
Names First Officers 


Arizona Society of Registered Pro- 
fessional Engineers, which is expected 
to petition the March NSPE Board of 
Directors meeting for affiliation with 
the National Society, has named its 
permanent officers. 

Walter H. Croft, an electrical engi- 
neer with Central Arizona Light and 
Power Co. at Phoenix, is the president 
of ASRPE; William D. Williams. a 
civil engineer with Headman, Ferguson 
and Carollo, consultants in Phoenix, is 
vice-president; Roger I. C. Manning, 
mining engineer with the Arizona de- 
partment of mineral resources, is secre- 
tary-treasurer; Harold W. Yost, a civil 
and mining engineer with Yost and 
Gardner, Phoenix, is director-at-large; 
and Charles F. Willis, consulting min- 
ing engineer in Phoenix, is National 
Director. 


Spring Board Meeting 
Speakers Announced 


Names of two speakers who will ad. 
dress the Spring Board of Directors 
meeting and state president’s confer. 
ence have been announced by Owen 
Turpin, president of the host Maryland 
Society. 

The meeting is scheduled for three 
days—March 10, 11 and 12—at Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. In attendance will be 
at least one National Director from 
each NSPE member state society and 
the president of each state society affili- 
ated with the National. 

Turpin announced that Talbert 
Abrams, president of Abrams Instru. 
ment Company, Lansing, Mich., will be 
guest speaker at luncheon on Friday, 
March 11. He’s scheduled to discuss 
“Opportunities for Engineers Around 
the World.” At the evening dinner the 
same day, Theodore R. McKelden, 
former mayor of Baltimore, a radio 
commentator and attorney will be the 
principal speaker. 

One of the main ladies events, for 
wives of Board members and the state 
presidents who may be in attendance, 
will be a 414-hour boat trip of Balti. 
more harbor. The noon meal will be 
served aboard ship. 


ASCE Ballot Names 
New Officers for 


Members of ASCE by mail ballot 
have named a new president, two vice 
presidents and six new directors. All 
took office at the society’s 96th annual 
meeting. 

Named to the presidency was Frank 
lin Thomas, professor of civil engineer 
ing and dean of students at California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena. The 
two new vice-presidents are Henry J. 
Sherman. Camden, N. J., and Robert B. 
Brooks, St. Louis, both consulting eng 
neers. 

The director's list includes Waldo6. 
Bowman, New York, editor of Engi 
neering News-Record; Morris Goot- 
kind, New Brunswick, N. J., bridge er 
gineer of the New Jersey Highway de 
partment; Harold L. Blakeslee, tree 
surer of C. W. Blakeslee and Sons, Ine, 
New Haven, Conn.; Paul L. Holland, 
director of public works, Baltimore 
Md.; Edmund Friedman, Miami ¢or 


sulting engineer; and Sidney T. Hard § 


ing, professor at University of (ar 
fornia at Berkeley. 
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“Professional Hit 


“Whether you favor professional registration or despise it, it is one of the 
‘engineering facts of life.’ It is unfair to let students become so completely 
absorbed in thermodynamics and soil mechanics that they are unaware of these 
facts of life of which professional licensure is only one. 

“If engineering is to emerge from its present heterogeneous condition— 
where the actual practitioners are hazily grouped in the public mind with a 
fringe of master mechanics and variously trained technicians on one side, and 
physicists, chemists and other pure scientists on the other—professional con- 
cepts must be inculcated in our engineering schools.” 


So spoke William F. Ryan, 
NSPE Northeastern region vice- 
president and engineering man- 
ager of Stone and Webster En- 
gineering Corp., Boston, before 
the annual meeting of the mid- 
Atlantic section of the Ameri- 
can Society for Engineering 
Education in Philadelphia. Com- 
mending the educators for “an 
extraordinary job... in equip- 
ping their graduates to meet the 
technical problems of our mod- 
ern world,” Ryan criticized pres- 
ent engineering education 
methods for allowing graduation 
of students who are “profes- 
sionally illiterate.” 


He asked educators to teach their 
students both the ECPD definition of a 
profession—it must satisfy an indispen- 
sable and beneficial social need; its 
work must require the exercise of dis- 
cretion and judgment and not be sub- 
ject to standardization; it is a type of 
activity conducted upon a high intel- 
lectual plane (thus its knowledge and 
skills are not common possessions of 
the general public, but rather are the 
results of tested research and experi- 
ence and are acquired through a special 
discipline of education and practice) ; 
it must have group consciousness for 
the promotion of technical knowledge 
and professional ideals and for render- 
ing social services; and it should have 
legal status and must require well- 
formulated standards of admission— 
and its definition of professional prac- 
titioners—they must have a service mo- 
tive, sharing their advances in knowl- 
edge, guarding their professional in- 
tergrity and ideals, and tendering 
gratuitous public service in addition to 
that engaged by clients; they must 
recognize their obligations to society 
and to other practitioners by living up 
to established and accepted codes of 
conduct; they must assume relations of 
confidence and accept individual re- 
sponsibility; and they should be mem- 
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bers of professional groups and they 
should carry their part of the responsi- 
bility of advancing professional know]- 
edge, ideals and practice. 

Declaring that “we must permit no 
compromise with knowledge or with 
skills” and that “we have in full mea- 
sure technological excellence,” the 
NSPE official insisted that such excel- 
lence alone does not create a profes- 
sion. Professional consciousness must 
exist—and it can be taught at the col- 
lege level. That it is “decidedly 
limited” in the engineering profession 
he proved by showing that less than 
half of the practicing professional en- 
gineers in the United States have allied 
themselves with any of the major en- 
gineering societies for the promotion of 
technical knowledge. And only what he 
termed “an insignificant number” are 
engaged in any form of promotion of 
professional ideals or rendering social 
services. 


Asks Concept Teaching 


Inculcation in our schools of the 
concept that engineering is a profes- 
sion, is “a ministry to the people,” is 
critically needed, Ryan said. Indoctri- 
nation of students with professional 
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concepts should not require additional 

courses, he added, but can be accom- 

plished within the existing framework ° 
of every engineering school. 

Ryan suggested that one of the “en- 
gineering facts of life” the students 
might as well learn on the campus is 
that being a professional man is an ex- 
pensive business, both in time and in 
money. He asked that students be en- 
couraged to hold memberships in the 
student sections of the major profes- 
sional societies that do exist, or should 
exist, on every campus—but at the same 
time made a plea against building up 
barriers between the various branches 
of the profession by having one overall 
student engineering unit to which every 
engineering student belongs. 

“When they meet, let the students 
spend their precious time meeting to- 
gether,” he counselled. “Let their dis- 
cussions be concerned with the ‘engi- 
neering facts of life,’ rather than techni- 
cal problems now ably presented in the 
classrooms. The faculty should provide 
leadership for these discussions, and 
take an active interest in awakening the 
professional consciousness of every stu- 
dent who aspires to practice engineer- 
ing. 

“Teachers of engineering, giving 
their lives for the education of youth 
and the advancement of applied science, 
certainly fulfill the concept of a ‘min- 
istry to the people.’ Let us infuse this 
same devoted spirit into the lives of stu- 
dents, so that the engineer of the future 
may be as notable for his professional 
idealism as for his technological 
achievements.” 


Top Engineer Post 
Applications Sought 


Engineer research and development 
laboratories st Fort Belvoir, Va., is 
seeking applications for one of its top 
civilian positions—that of director of 
research and development. 

The newly created position is open to 
individuals with at least 15 years’ ex- 
perience, exclusive of graduate work, 
two of which must have been in re- 
search or as a research and develop- 
ment engineer and five of which should 
have been as the chief of a branch or de- 
partment of research and development 
organization with administrative and 
technical responsibility. A salary of 


$12,500 is being offeffred the director. 


Receiving the applications is Col. 
John C. Arrowsmith, commanding offi- 
cer, engineer research and develop- 
ment laboratories, the Engineer Center 
and Fort Belvoir, Fort Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia. 


| 


Texas Annual Meeting Waco 
Produces Serious Discussions 


Everything from transaction of routine business to addresses on such sub- 
jects as human relations and the need for increasing American oil production 
faced delegates to the 13th annual meeting of Texas Society at the Raleigh 


Hotel in Waco. 


For two days, the convention-goers devoted themselves to serious study of 
the problems facing the engineering profession as a whole, the profession in 
Texas specifically. In line with the former, the meeting petitioned the 81st Con- 
gress to “maintain the professional status of engineers in any new draft of labor 
legislation by (1) including a definition of professional employees such as ap- 
pears in Section 2 (12) of the Taft-Hartley Act, and (2) by adding a section 
defining an appropriate unit to include professional employees such as appears 


in Section 9 (b) (1) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.” 


In taking the action, the an- 
nual meeting stood squarely be- 
hind the efforts of the TSPE 
executive board, which earlier 
had urged every member of the 
Texas Society to make an im- 
mediate and personal appeal to 


his congressman and senator for 
the retention or reenactment of 
all provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which protect the rights and 
privileges of professional engi- 
neers. 


Subject of oil consumption and pro- 
duction was placed before the meeting 


In the Pictures 


Camera captured these personalities 
and scenes at the annual meeting of the 
Texas Society at Waco: 

|. Bill Marrow registers Col. Ernest O. 
Thompson, chairman of the Texas rail- 
road commission, at the meeting. 2. 
Members of the fair sex in this group 
include Mrs. J. O. Booker and Mrs. 
Bayo Hopper, both of Lufkin, and Mrs. 
Delbert R. Ward, San Antonio. 3. 
Temporary satisfaction is written on the 
faces of (clockwise around the table) F. 
G. Franke, San Antonio; Ed Simons, 
Beaumont; Joe Dannebaum, Houston; 
Henry Harkleroad, Austin; J. H. 
Strange, Waco; Bob Sherman, Waco; 
Walter Haggard, San Antonio; Harry 
Graham, Houston, and Bill McClendon, 
Corpus Christi. 4. Speaking is Senator 
Kyle Vick, president pro tem of the 
Texas senate. 5. This group of TSPE offi- 
cers includes (top row and left to right) 
Nat Hardy, Corpus Christi; R. H. Knip- 
ping San Antonio; O. V. Adams, Lub 

ock; L. W. Blaw, Houston; R. R. King, 
Sherman; Bayo Hopper, Lufkin, and W. 
O. Washington, Brownsville; (second 
row) Hubert Davis, Waco; Gibbs Dyer, 
Dallas; Henry P. Mathieu, Pampa; E. E. 
Rosaire, Dallas; F. M. Prichard, East- 
land; Henry Harkleroad, Austin; Oscar 
Crain, Bryan; Roy Faltinson, Corpus 
Christi; Bob Sherman, Waco; and J. S. 
Hudnall, Tyler; and (seated) Elgin Rob- 
ertson, T. C. Forrest and O. H. Koch, 
all of Dallas; Trigg Twitchell and John 
J. Ledbetter, Austin; Marvin Nichols, 
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Fort Worth; and Mason Lockwood, 
Houston. 6. This picture shows some 
of the ladies who attended a special 
tea at Baylor union building. 7. This 
foursome includes Mrs. Trigg Twichell, 
Frank Drought, Mrs. R. H. Knipping and 
Dr. E. E. Rosaire. 8. Intently watching 
proceedings are Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Chipley, San Antonio. 9. Left to right 
in this group are Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Knipping, San Antonio; A. F. Mitchell, 
Corsicana; Marvin Nichols, and the fol- 
lowing pairs of delegates and wives, 
Noah Hull, Houston; J. H. Flood, Waco, 
Henry P. Mathieu; T. C. Forrest and 
Trigg Twichell. 10. One of the speakers 
at the meeting—Dr. D. M. Wiggins, 
president of Texas Technical College. 
11. Included in this convention scene 
are Wick Fowler, Austin, one of the 
speakers; Frank Drought, San Antonio; 
Mr. and Mrs. Koch; Robert Coltharp 
and Mr. and Mrs. John D. Miller, Aus- 
tin; Mr. and Mrs. Mason Lockwood and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill Andrews, Houston; 
and Elgin Robertson. 12. If you know 
your Texas PE personalities, you can 
recognize Past President Twichell, new 
President Koch, Dr. L. W. Blau and L. 
J. Newman, Houston; P. G. Wallace, 
Dallas; J. S. Hudnall, Tyler; and Na- 
tional Director Forrest. 13. Another 


group of ladies is shown at the Baylor 
union building tea. 14. In this group are 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Miller, Austin; 
Bill Marrow, Temple, president of Cen- 
tral Texas Chapter; Trigg Twichell; and 
L. L. Dresser. 15. And finally, another 
typical convention group. 


by Ernest 0. Thompson, Texas railroad 
commissioner. Reporting that in 1948, 
residents of the United States consumed 
an average of 622 gallons of gasoline 
per person and that the nation “truly 
moves on oil,” Thompson scoffed at 
alarmists who insist that we are running 
out of oil. New discoveries have 
promised enough oil to serve for a gen- 
eration, and new oil fields are being 
discovered constantly all over the 
world. Oil supply already has caught 
up with demand, he asserted, pointing * 
to the fact that the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission had found it necessary to re- 
duce the permissive daily production of 
Texas’ 111,000 oil wells for each day 
of January by 250,000 barrels—not as 
a conservation measure, but fo keep oil 
production at market demand as re- 
quired by law. 

He pictured the development of 
foreign oil fields by American com- 
panies, reporting that in the Middle 
Fast daily oil production during 1948 
had risen to 1,250,000 barrels, almost 
equaling Venezuela’s 1,400,000 barrels 
daily for the world’s second place in 
oil production. Oil production in the 
United States is up 36 per cent since 
Pearl Harbor, the state official reported, 
with domestic crude production ex- 
ceeding 5,600,000 barrels per day. 
Drilling is now 25 per cent greater than 
1941, with wildcat tests being completed 
at the rate of about 18 a day. He termed 
the overall expansion of about 1/3 in 
the petroleum industry “a record that 
will not be equalled when you compare 
the accomplishments of any other ma- 
jor industry of the United States.” 

In discussing human relations, Dr. 
D. M. Wiggins, president of Texas 
Technical College, asked the TSPE 
meeting to rid their minds of the idea 
that the subject is either “fantastic” or 
‘some innovation that has to be wished 
on us.” 


Asks Belief in People 


He commented on the passing. par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of train- 
ing in American colleges, of the con- 
cept of general engineering. Demands 
for specialization are so great. he said, 
that it has reached the place where it is 
pretty well impossible for a man to 
know what is going on even within his 
own profession. There is no such thing 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Joint Kansas Meeting 
Action Groups’ Merger 


Machinery for probable merger of the Kansas Society of Professional En- Charles H. Scholer, Manhattan, Ul ; 


gineers and Kansas Engineering Society was set in motion at a joint convention — president; Walter G. Johnson, Topeka, 


of the two organizations at Broadview hotel in Wichita. 

Despite exceptionally bad weather and hazardous travel conditions through- 
out the state, part of the worst winter to strike the great plains states in history, 
attendance was large and those attending agreed he program was easily one of 
the best in the history of either organization. It marked the 41st annual meeting 


for KES and the sixth for KSPE, and 
the younger society had no occasion to 
apologize for its portion of the pro- 
gram ox for the attendance of its mem- 
bers. 


The question of merger of the 
two groups came up when NSPE 
renewed its offer to surrender its 
charter and merge with KES, 
provided the KES would comply 
with terms of the NSPE Consti- 
tution and become a fully affili- 
ated member state society. After 
long debate, the KES board was 
instructed to proceed with neces- 
sary steps to accomplish affilia- 
tion. The instruction came in a 
formal ballot which showed a 
nine to one majority in favor of 
affiliation. KES members will be 
asked to vote on a constitutional 
amendment, with a two-thirds 
vote required for adoption. The 
tremendous growth of NSPE in 
Kansas and the nation has made a 
powerful impression on engi- 
neers and the sentiment for 
affiliation is said to be stronger 
now than ever before. 


Just how NSPE strength in Kansas 
has grown in the past year was out- 
lined by Murray A. Wilson, Salina, re- 
tiring president. The twelve months of 
1948 saw a 66 per cent boost in mem- 
bership, with the Wichita Chapter the 
largest in the state (with a little more 
than one-third of the entire member- 
ship in the state). Wilson cited the 
rapid spread of NSPE into states not 
formerly organized, as well as the in- 
crease in membership in the older state 
societies, as evidence of the growing 
recognition of the importance and value 
of NSPE. He reported organization 
work now underway for local chapters 
at Topeka and Salina, and stressed— 
with membership committee chairman 
Walter G. Johnson—the need for estab- 
lishment of more chapters. 
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Support Bidding Stand 


NSPE’s action in opposing competi- 
tive bidding by professional engineers 
drew extensive study at KSPE sessions, 
with sentiment winding up almost 
unanimously in support of the concept 
that professional services are not a 
commodity that can be thrown on an 
auction market. Neither physicians nor 
lawyers engage in competitive bidding 
for their services, and growth of the 
practice in engineering is sure to result 
in inferior engineering services for 
public works and inadequate compen- 
sation for engineers, the delegates 
agreed. The KSPE board was asked to 
implement the position taken by NSPE 
in whatever way it considered appropri- 
ate and effective. 

Election of officers found the follow- 
ing men named to top KSPE posts: 


vice-president; Abram Pratt, Topeka, 
secretary; C. Vernon Phillips, Topeka, 
treasurer; C. Y. (Kitt) Thomas, Pitts. 
burg, National Director; Vernon W, 
barlow, Humbolt, alternate National 
Director; Murray A. Wilson and Ray §, 
Delameter, of Saline and Wichita, re. 
spectively, directors; and Irwin S. Hal] 
and Jerry Dinoff, both of Wichita, 


junior directors. 


President-elect Scholer, profes- 
sor of applied mechanics at Kan- 
sas State College, told delegates 
in his acceptance address that as 
important as additional mem- 
bership might be, a proper atti- 
tude toward the profession and 
the Society was much more im- 
portant. Once a proper profes- 
sional attitude can be estab- 
lished and maintained, he as- 
serted, the growth in member- 
ship will result inevitably. 


Second annual stag party of KE§ 
wound up the individual sessions of 
KSPE., and paved the way for joint seg 

(Continued on page 20) 


In the Pictures 


Pictured at the joint meeting of Kan- 
sas Society of Professional Engineers 
and Kansas Engineering Society, at 
which merger was voted, were: 

1. Down front at the KES stag pro- 
gram, and you can just about figure the 
nature of the stage attraction. 2. Food 
line finds L. L. Dresser, NSPE vice-presi- 
dent; James B. Davis, a member of the 
Oklahoma Society; Executive Director 
Paul H. Robbins; C. Vernon Phillips, 
KSPE treasurer; M. A. Wilson, retiring 
president of KSPE; and W. G. Johnson, 
vice-president of KSPE. 3. Even official 
breakfasts were on the agenda—part of 
the KSPE board is shown—Wilson; 
Johnson; Abram Pratt, secretary of 
KSPE; |. S. Hall, Jr., a director; Gu 
Shelley, Jr., Wichita Society; and C. V. 
Waddington, KSPE director. 4. And 
still more food—part of the chow line 
at the buffet luncheon opening the stag 
party. 5. One of the stunts on the stage 


involved rapid interchange of hats by 
three engineers, as the master of cere. 
monies egged them on to greater 
speed. 6. Some of the dignitaries in at 
tendance are shown—Dresser; C. H. 
Scholer, new president of KSPE; Dr, C. 
L. Wilson, dean of the Missouri School 
of Mines; Robbins; Wilson; and Nea- 
tional Director C. Y. Thomas. 7. This 
group includes Johnson; W. H. bung 
win and Ted Elcock, convention speak 
ers; and L. W. Newcomer, El Dorado 
county engineer and a member of the 
Kansas engineering examiners board. & 
J. O. Armstrong, new president of KES, 
makes a strong plea for merger 
KSPE and KES and affiliation with NSPE. 
9. A panel discussion at a sectional 
meeting. 10. A table at a luncheon 
one of the sections on the roof garden 
of the Broadview Hotel, Wichita. Il 
Voicing another plea for affiliation 
the merged KSPE and KES with NSPE 
is Merritt Royer, vice-president elect 
Kansas Engineering Society. 12. A se@ 
tional luncheon group. 
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Wisconsin Holds Sixth 
Annual Meet Milwaukee 


Not even all the tricks in old man Winter's bag could seriously cripple at. 
tendance at the sixth annual meeting of Wisconsin Society of Professional En. 


gineers, at Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee. 


Delegates agreed that no one who had attended the meeting was leaving 
without having fully enjoyed himself and having learned a great deal about 


the profession of which he is a member 


and its implications. 


Although the meeting was officially 
launched with a meeting of the WSPE 
board, the opening day’s main event 
found delegates frolicking at a get- 
together which featurea a variety of en- 
‘tertainment. A bingo game, in which 
contestants vied for peppermint stick 
candy, a chalk talk and skits were part 


of the affair’s highlights. 


Delegates got down to serious 
business the following morning 
after receiving the greetings of 
Frank P. Zeidler, mayor of Mil- 
waukee, and carefully scrutinzed 
affairs of the WSPE and the 
problems facing the engineering 


Scenes from the 


delegates amused. 


Wisconsin So- 
ciety meeting in Milwaukee: |. Past 
presidents ''console" the newly elected 
’ president, Herbert Moore of Milwau- 
kee. The group includes (left to right) 
Wm. Urban, Milwaukee; W. A. Pierce, 
Racine; George Martin, Green Bay; 
Moore; and Edwin Seeger, Milwaukee. 
2. Three of the women who served as 
secretaries at the get-together—Mrs. 
A. Warren Colwell, wife of the editor 
of the WSPE Newsletter and Wiscon- 
sin Professional Engineer; Mrs. Herbert 
Moore, wife of the newly elected presi- 
dent and chairman of the night's activi- 
ties; and Mrs. E. J. Duszynski, wife of 
the state program chairman. 3. At a 
Friday luncheon group, the photog- 
rapher found L. M. Schindler, Apple- 
ton; W. A. Piper, Madison, new secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin registration 
board; W. A. Pierce, Racine; and M. 
F, Linnan, Wauwatosa. 4. Ohio's Dr. E. 
L. Luaces demonstrates to NSPE Vice- 
President John D. Coleman the size of 
the broom he'd like to use in sweeping 
the states clear of registration law of- 
fenders. 5. Checking their bingo card 
are Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Heine, Mil- 
waukee. 6. Chalk talk at the get-to- 
gether featured Mrs. H. W. Ballam, 
shown here in the process of keeping 


profession. They heard from E, 
C. Koerper, chairman of the edu- 
cation committee, that every 
member of WSPE will be polled 
to determine their willingness to 
participate in a speakers bureau 
to provide speakers for service 
clubs, schools and civic groups. 
Aim of the talks is promotion of 
a better understanding of the 
work and the place of the pro- 
fessional engineer in his indus- 
trial society and community. 


They heard that WSPE is preparing 
plans for appearance of its first full- 
dress magazine, Wisconsin Professional 
Engineer, sometime in March. The 
current WPSE Newsletter will continue 
to be issued semi-monthly excepting in 
March, July, August and September, 
with one Newsletter to be replaced by 
the new magazine in March and Septem. 
ber. They heard from a man who has 
chalked up an outstanding record of 
enforcement of registration laws in his 
home state, Dr. E. L. Luaces, chairman 
of the grievances and ethics committee 
of the Ohio Soci. cy. 


Law Campaign Set 


They mapped a legislative course of 
action to strengthen their state registra 
tion law—and called upon a member of 
the Wisconsin legislature for his views 
on the proper procedure for getting 
legislative program before the state’ 
lawmakers, and approved by them. 

They heard an NSPE vice-president, 
John D. Coleman, outline activities an 
aims of the National Society. They 
heard a_nationally-known Chicago 
businessman, Nathaniel Leverone, lau 
meetings of various groups—such 
the annual meeting at which he was 4 
guest speaker—as creators of under 
standing. Such meetings bring abouta 
realization, he said, that the man who 
sits across from you is no different than 
you; that he is fair and willing to ® 
operate and go along with the thoughts 
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of the group; that unselfish service is 
the ingredient which has done so much 
to promote the American way of life; 
and that with the understanding such 
meetings create, unity is readily ob- 
tainable. With unity, no problem is 
too severe, no job too big, he added. 
Too many people try to get everything 
out of life without giving anything in 
return, a fact which he termed “one of 
the major troubles with American 
people.” 


They pleaded with manage- 
ment to take immediate steps to 
(Continued on page 19) 


Snapped at the Wisconsin Society 
annual meeting were: |. Five members 
of Western Chapter and the wife of one 
—Henry Lenschow, Dick Clark, Mr. and 
Mrs. Larry Kehoe, Mel Noth and Philip 
Davy. 2. Speaker at the industry dis- 
cussion forum is E. U. Lassen, assistant 
manager of engineering, Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc. 3. Newly elected officers in- 
clude O. J. Muegge, secretary; Herbert 
Moore, president; L. M. Schindler, 
treasurer; E. J. Kallevang, Ist vice-presi- 
dent _ shown, F. T. Agthe, 2nd vice- 
president). 4. The Wisconsin Valley 
Chapter delegation—Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Genisot, Rhinelander; Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Olk, Antigo; Mr. and Mrs. P. Schroder, 
Rhinelander; Miss Nieman, Milwaukee, 
neice of Carl Cajanus, Wisconsin 
Rapids; and (second row) R. Jackson; 
C. Grau, Rhinelander, C. Babcock, 
Wausau; and Mrs. Grau. 5. Milwaukee 
style refreshments at a social get-to- 
gether—M. A. Blakey, president, Mil- 
waukee section of WSPE; Herman 
Hagestad, River Falls; R. Blakey, Mil- 
waukee; and R. W. Gamble, Milwaukee. 
6. Members of the newly formed North- 
west Chapter include M. G. Johnson, 
Rice Lake, and Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Hagestad, River Falls. 7. Listed as the 
“rogue's gallery" is this shot—showing 
chapter presidents—H. Trester, Osh- 
kosh, president-elect, Fox River Valley; 
H. O. Lord, president-elect, Southwest; 
R. R. Ranson, Milwaukee; C. A. Alten- 
bern, president-elect, Southeast; N. M. 
Rowinski, Wisconsin Valley; and C. A. 
Wahlstrom, La Crosse, president-elect, 
Western. 8. F. T. Agthe presents his 
report as chairman of the university co- 
operating committee. 9. The camera re- 
corded the annual banquet scene like 
this. 10. George Martin, retiring 
president, gets his prize in the bingo 
game from Robert Blakey. 11. Levity 
was provided by engineers of Cutler- 

ammer, Inc.—Jack Leedom, Len 


Christensen, E. Fitzgerald and Ed Top- 
czewski, 


March, 1949 


Roving photographer at the Idaho 
Society of Engineers annual meeting 
snapped: |. The newly elected officers 
—James L. Morris, secretary; Orland C. 
Mayer, president; NSPE President Alan 
G. Stanford; Allen Janssen, vice-presi- 


Maps Progress 
Annual Meeting Boise 


dent; and Archie L. Biladeau, treasurer. 
2. President Mayer entertains a motion 
to adjourn. 3. One group of delegates 
during the meeting sessions. 4. Three 
educators on hand were John T. Nor- 
gard, Paul Mann and J. Hugo Johnson, 
head of the department of electrical 


Time available for the 13th annual meeting of Idaho Society was short. 
Which makes members of one of NSPE’s lates: affiliates even prouder of 
the achievements chalked up during the one-day meeting at Owyhee Hotel, Boise. 


Here’s the record. Delegates took the 
following actions: 

Threw the support of the society be- 
hind the operating budget submitted to 
the Idaho legislature by University of 
Idaho, and “respectfully urged” serious 
consideration of requests for building 
appropriations — including “much 
needed additions and replacements” to 
the facilities of the college of engineer- 
ing, construction of a second unit of the 
electrical engineering laboratory, and 
construction of an engineering class- 
room building to replace the present in- 
adequate and condemned building. 
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Pledged support to legislation pro- 
tecting public water supply, sewage dis- 
posal and swimming pool facilities. 
That action included endorsing in prin- 
ciple amendment of the Idaho drinking 
water standards to require proper pro- 
tection; support for legalization of rev- 
enue bonds for maintenance, equipment 
and construction of sewers and sewage 
treatment plants; and recommendation 
that the Idaho department of public 
health approve the manner in which 
public swimming pools are constructed 
and operated and the design and 


engineering, all at University of Idaho, 
5. W. P. Hughes, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, reports to the mem. 
bership. 6. Earnest discussion is under: 
way in this shot. 7. President Stanford 
addresses the group. 


method of operation of public water 
supply systems and of sewage systems 
Named new officers for 1949. 
Effectuated six changes in thé 
society’s constitution and by-laws 
which had been approved by mail bak 
lot of the members. A seventh pre 
posal, to change the name of the group 
from Idaho Society of Engineers # 
Idaho Society of Professional Engr 
neers was turned down in a close bab 
lot. Included in the changes passé 
was a boost from $10 to $15 in the init 
ation fee required of applicants f0f 
membership (that includes an Idalif 
Society certificate and dues for the fit 
fiscal year, including the first fiscal 
year dues to NSPE) ; creation of ap 
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lications committee to be added to the 
list of eight previous standing com- 
mittees; and removed acceptability of 
non-registrants who held a federal civil 
service rating not lower than that of as- 
sistant engineer. 

Met with the Southern Idaho Section 
of ASCE to hear J. L. Morris, Boise city 
engineer, secretary of the Idaho Society, 
discuss Boise’s new sewage disposal 
plant. 

Heard from A. G. Stanford, NSPE 
president who “sat in” on the ISE’s 
meetings and offered suggestions based 
on his years of activity at the state and 
National Society levels. 

Heard from W. P. Eaton, membership 


committee chairman, of the society’s 


continued growth resulting from state- 
wide membership campaigns which 
have reached every registered engineer 
in the state. 

Recommended to Idaho’s Governor 
Robins that W. P. Hughes be renamed 
to the Idaho board of engineering ex- 
aminers when his term expires. 

Participated in a sumptuous banquet 
that preceded an evening of dancing 
and cards. 

President Stanford addressed both an 
afternoon session and the annual ban- 
quet. He suggested that if engineers are 
looking for a helping hand in achiev- 
ing the professional recognition they de- 
sire, they need look no further than the 
end of their arms. Engineers must help 


More pictures at the Idaho Society 
meeting show: |. In this group are 
James Reid, Raymond J. Briggs, Stan- 
ford and Clyde Humphreys. 2. Presi- 
dent Stanford chats with Riley Mc- 
Corkle, secretary of Idaho branch of 
Associated General Contractors. 3. In 
this group are Mrs. Leigh M. Huggins 
and her husband, the latter state direc- 
tor of the public roads administration; 
Mrs. McCorkle and McCorkle; Mrs. Or- 
land C. Mayer and her Idaho Society 

resident husband, Orland C. Mayer; 
President Stanford; Mrs. Mabel Sturgis, 
assistant secretary of ISE; J. L. Morris, 
secretary; Mrs. James Reid and James 
Reid, the latter director of Idaho high- 


ways. 4. Renewal of acquaintances is a 
big feature of the annual banquet. 5. 
Enjoyment is written on most of the 
faces of these banquet-goers. 6. H. L. 
Senger, chairman of the state board of 
engineering examiners, Boise consult- 
ing engineer; Miss Sturgis; Morris; 
Mayer and Stanford are at the table. 
7. Members of the state board of engi- 
neering examiners who were on hand 
were William P. Hughes, city engineers, 
Lewiston; H. R. Flint, manager of Arm- 
co Corp. branch at Pocatello; Senger; 
Janssen, dean of the college of engi- 
neering at University of Idaho, Moscow; 
and Raymond J. Briggs, secretary, con- 
sulting engineer, Boise. 


themselves, he said and a united front 
will bring recognition due. 

He urged greater participation by en- 
gineers in politics and in civic affairs. 
Engineers must be more articulate and 
they must learn to guide fellow citizens 
in civic development. He lauded Idaho 
for being one of four states within the 
NSPE fold which can point to member- 
ship of more than half of its registered 
engineers in the professional society. 

Named to top ISE offices for the com- 
ing year by unanimous ballot were Or- 
land C. Mayer, president; Allen S. 
Janssen, vice-president; J. L. Morris, 
secretary; and Archie Biladeau. trea- 
surer. 


Illinois Field Man 
Submits Resignation 


Resignation of Milton T. Holloway, 
field secretary of the Illinois Society 
since 1947, has been accepted “with 
great regret.” 

Holloway, who has worked with 
ISPE during a trying period when the 
toughest part of society’s change-over in 
membership qualifications has been ex- 
perienced, has established — according 
to the ISRE board—‘“a fine record at 
which to shoot” when a successor is 
named. 
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REPORT 


Heading for this column might well be entitled, “Herbert Hoover vs. The 
Army Engineers,” for it is along that very line that one of the top policy battles 
of the year is shaping up. Within the very recent past few weeks the burning 
question of control of the civil engineering functions now performed by the 
Army has been publicly debated on the floor of Congress with more intense 


fireworks still ahead. 


The current phase of the ques- 
tion came to a head somewhat 
prematurely in that the Hoover 
Commission on reorganization of 
the government has not sub- 
mitted its recommendations to 
Congress on the particular ques- 
tion. However, it is pretty gen- 
erally known that the commis- 
sion will recommend that the 
civil functions of the Army En- 
gineers be placed under a new 
department of public works. 


Legislation which had existed for 
some years gave the president authority 
to reorganize the executive agencies of 
the federal government, subject to veto 
by both houses of Congress. This 
authority expired in 1948 and current 
legislation to revive this authority is 
now pending before Congress. This 
was the vehicle upon which the opening 
battle concerning the Army Engineers 
was fought in the House of Representa- 
tives and will be fought in the Senate. 
The House of Representatives passed 
the reorganization authority bill by the 
lop-sided vote of 306 to 9, but this does 
not indicate the intensity of the debate, 
particularly on the Corps of Engineers. 

Former President Hoover was one of 
the star witnesses before the committee 
considering the bill and voiced a strenu- 
ous objection to exempting any agency 
from the reorganization authority, in- 
cluding the Corps of Engineers or the 
military establishment. Strongest op- 
position to the stand of Mr. Hoover 
came from Representative Carl Vinson, 
(D., Ga.), chairman, House armed ser- 
vices committee, who expressed the fear 
that the civil functions of the Army En- 
gineers would be removed to another 
agency. The former president made it 
evident that he favored the transfer, 
pointing out that he had recommended 
such a change in 1931] as president, but 
the proposal was not accepted. The 
strongest retort by the only living ex- 
president was at a news conference fol- 
lowing testimony before a Senate com- 


mittee on government reorganization. 
Mr. Hoover strongly attacked the 
“propaganda” campaign which he said 
was being waged to prevent the transfer 
of civil engineering duties of the Army 
and said that, “if such grasshopper 
bites are allowed to succeed” the whole 
program of reorganization is doomed. 

“As soon as Congress refuses to be 
moved by these propaganda booms 
we'll accomplish something,” the ex- 
president said. 

After beating down a series of amend- 
ments, including one specifically de- 
signed to protect the Army Engineers, 
the House adopted the bill with the pro- 
viso that any reorganization affecting 
the military establishment must be sub- 
mitted separately in a “separate pack- 
age.” The reorganization plan sub- 
mitted by the president would become 
effective unless both houses of Congress 
disapprove the plan within 60 days. 
Both President Truman and Mr. Hoover 
were also opposed to the requirement 
for separate recommendations for the 
military establishment and other par- 
ticular agencies. 


There is some dispute as to 
whether the provision is suffi- 
cient protection for the civil 
functions of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and whether the civil func- 
tions are included in the overall 
use of the term, “National Mili- 
tary Establishment.” However, 
Chairman Vinson and the chair- 
man of the committee present- 
ing the bill, both indicated on 
the floor that the civil functions 
of the Engineers would come 
under the overall term. 


That the battle in the Senate will be 
as strong, if not stronger than in the 
House, has already been indicaicd. 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, (RK.. 


Wis.) has made the charge that the 
Bureau of Reclamation is “indulging 
in an unwarranted grasp for power” at 


the expense of the Army Engineers, 
Controller General Lindsay C. Warren 
warned the Senate committee that any 
exemption would lead to other exemp- 
tions and eventually destroy hope for 
effective reorganization. 


Several senators have stated that they 
have been flooded with telegrams and 
letters protesting against removal of the 
civil functions of the Army Engineers, 
but retiring Chief of Engineers Ray. 
mond A. Wheeler denied that the Army 
Corps of Engineers inspired the attack, 
General Wheeler insists upon exemp- 
tion for complete protection, feeling 
that the separate package requirement 
is insufficient. 


Commission Action Seen 


There the matter stands—with the 
former president of the United States 
lending his great dignity to one side 
and the Corps of Engineers, supported 
by many members of Congress and pri- 
vate organizations, taking the opposite 
position. Mr. Hoover has rather clear- 
ly indicated that his commission will 
recommend changes in the civil fune- 
tions of the Corps of Engineers, but 
there is no definite official information 
as to what the precise recommendation 
will be. 

The Corps of Engineers insists that it 
must have the civil functions to provide 
adequate training and experience for 
Army Engineers for the national de- 
fense. Mr. Hoover says that the train- 
ing such civilian activities provide is of 
no value to the national defense, point- 
ing out that only about 200 Army En- 
gineers are engaged in the civil fune- 
tions of harbor construction, flood con- 
trol, bridge building, etc., compared to 
2,500 to 3,000 civilian engineering em- 
ployees. In supporting his statement 
as to the lack of value in the civil fune- 
tion training the former president said, 
“perhaps because I happen to be an en- 
gineer it appeals to me more than other 
persons.” 

Even the membership of the Hoover 
Commission is not in full accord on the 
difficult question. Senator John McClel- 
lan, (D., Ark.), chairman of the Senate 
committee which is considering the re- 
organization proposal, and a member 
of the Hoover Commission, is unalter- 
ably opposed to tampering with the 
civil functions of the Army Engineers. 
If a workable solution to the contro- 
versy cannot be found, the entire prin- 
ciple of government reorganization for 
more efficiency and economy may 
jeopardized and another failure re 
corded for the innumerable attempts t0 
streamline and bring up to date the com 
plex operations of the federal govern 
ment. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


give the professional engineer 
in industry a status above that of 
the average wage -and - hour 
worker. They suggested that 
such engineers be relieved of the 
drudgery of punching time 
clocks, be given additional vaca- 
tion benefits and be allowed to 
attend one or more engineering 
meetings or conventions with all 
expenses paid. 


Discussion groups were lead by Sid- 
ney P. Hall, Eau Claire, and William 
A. Mitchell, Appleton, consulting en- 
gineers: William Urban, Falk Corp.., 
Milwaukee (who also took the official 
convention photographs), engineers in 
industry; John L. Waddleton, Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. attorney, engineers 
and labor unions; E. U. Lassen, assist- 
ant manager of engineering, Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., recognition of engi- 
neers; and William J. Chadwick, Ra- 
cine. and Elmore F. Klement, Fort At- 
kinson, municipal engineers. 

A new president, two vice-presidents, 
a secretary, a treasurer, five state and 
two National Directors and an alternate 
National Director were named by the 
Wisconsin Society at its annual meeting. 

Herbert Moore, Milwaukee, was ele- 
vated to the presidency to succeed 
George Martin, Green Bay, 1948 presi- 
dent. His two vice-presidents will be 
E. J. Kallevang, Madison, and F. T. 
Agthe. Milwaukee, Ist and 2nd respec- 
tively. O. J. Muegge was named secre- 
tary, and L. M. Schindler, Appleton, is 
treasurer. 

The National Directors are Ben G. 
Elliott, Madison, and E. W. Seeger, 
Milwaukee, with Grover Keeth, Roth- 
schild, to serve as alternate. The state 
directors’ roster includes Richard C. 
Clark, LaCrosse; Henry Olk. Antigo: 
A. G. Behling, Milwaukee; W. S. Cot- 
tingham. Madison, and R. L. Hunger- 


ford. Kenosha. 


Unanimous Ballot Puts 
Three in Chapter Posts 


New officers have taken over leader- 
ship of the Lake County (III.) Chapter 
after election by unanimous ballot. 

Richard L. Thacker, president: 
Siguard A. Simonsen, vice-president: 
and Melvin T. Anderson, secretary- 
treasurer, were elected without opposi- 
tion after the chapter’s nominating com- 
mittee had recommended they be en- 


trusted with the chapter’s top offices for 
1949, 
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Oklahoma Marks 
Engineers Week 


Official designation of the week of 
January 31-February 5 as “engineer’s 
week in Oklahoma” by Gov. Roy J. 
Turner signalled extensive recognition 
of the profession’s work in the Sooner 
state. 

In his proclamation, Gov. Turner de- 
clared “our present-day civilization 
‘has been materially benefited by, and 
will continue to be improved and de- 
veloped through the work of profes- 
sional men and women of our nation” ; 
pointed out that the “professional 
engineers has played a major role 
in enabling the people of our na- 
tion to satisfy the three primary re- 
quirements for satisfactory living, i.e., 
obtaining an abundant supply of food 
through mechanization of agricultural 
production, securing adequate shelter 
and clothing and safeguarding health”: 
and predicted “a more complete and 
effective utilization of the products of 
the mind of the professional engineer 
resulting in greater living satisfaction 
for each member of our society will be 
hastened by increasing each person’s 
knowledge of the work of the profes- 
sional engineer.” 

This year’s observance extended even 
to the grocery stores, with the Retail 
Merchants Association sending out 
placards to grocery stores showing 
what engineers have done that makes it 
possible to buy the goods that are pur- 
chased in the store. 


Philadelphia Continues 
Growth, Meet Interest 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Chapter con- 
tinues to evidence healthy growth and 
attract large crowds to its monthly 
meetings. 

On the growth side of the ledger, 25 
new members and 13 new affiliates were 
elected at the last meeting, with eight 
new members and 18 afhliates added 
the previous month. 

On the meeting side, more than 300 
persons taxed the capacity of the En- 
gineers Club lecture room to hear 
Joseph Gray Jackson, prominent patent 
attorney and a consulting engineer 
holding membership in the chapter, dis- 
cuss protecting engineering develop- 
ments with patents. Following his ad- 
dress, the Eastern Air Lines color film, 
“Air Power is Peace Power,” featuring 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, was 
shown. 


Five Missouri Units 
Announce New Officers 


Five chapters of the Missouri Society 
have elected their 1949 officers. 

Western has Sam H. Pollock as chair- 
man, Ben T. Marshall as vice-chairman; 
J. C. Hibbs as secretary; and Otto S. 
Reynolds as regional director on the 
state board. 

Jefferson City has elected M. S. Bo- 
dine, president; G. L. Gray, vice-presi- 
dent; D. L. Robinson, secretary-trea- 
surer; and directors, Clyde W. Pace 
and Fountain Rothwell. 

Southeast announces its officers as 
Carl C. Wilkinson, Sikeston, president; 
George A. Penzel, Cape Girardeau, 
vice-president; H. Baker Garrison, 
Sikeston, secretary-treasurer; Claude 
R. Williams and Leonard A. Byron, 
both of Cape Girardeau, directors; and 
M. S. Gwinn, Sikeston, regional direc- 
tor. 

Three Northwest officers are G. L. 
Robinson, chairman; Fred- Appleton, 
vice-chairman; and Wesley Koch, 
secretary. 

Northeast’s annual meeting brought 
election of Roger C. Higgins, Hannibal, 
as chairman: R. Walton Miller, Can- 
ton, vice-chairman; Ben L. Hill, Hanni- 
bal. secretary-treasurer; and L. J. Lin- 
de, Centralia, regional director. 


Whelan Named ISPE 
President for ’49 


Illinois Society has a new president 
and vice-president fo: 1949. 

A ballot of the membership put J. 
M. Whelan, Joliet, in the president’s 
chair held last year by E. E. Cooper, 
Decatur. Whelan was vice-president in 
1948. And named to the vice-presi- 
dency was G. E. Ekblaw, Urbana, who 
has been a member of the ISPE board 
of directors representing Champaign 
County Chapter. 

Elected to honorary membership in 
the NSPE member state society were 
Dean M. L. Enger and C. B. Burdick. 
Two members of ISPE, incidentally, 
now hold membership in the Illinois 
legislature—Arthur M. Kaind] of Chi- 
cago and K. C. Willett of Dixon. 

Membership committee of the ISPE 
has urged renewal of the personal con- 
tact system of recruiting new members. 
Experience with mail campaigns, the 
committee reported, shows only three 
per cent of the potential members con- 
tacted by mail submitted applications 
for membership. The approach must 
be on a personal basis to be effective. 
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Monroe Sets Sights Ex-president Addresses Auxiliary | | 


On Member Records 


Out to chalk up some new member- 
ship records is Monroe County (N. Y.) 
Chapter. 

Now well over the 200 mark in mem- 
bership, the chapter has a greater mem- 
bership than any other engineering so- 
ciety or affiliated group in Rochester 
and Monroe County—is out to claim 
membership of a majority of all those 
registered in the county. 

Monroe County Chapter is second to 
Central New York, at Syracuse, and 
New York County Chapters in member- 
ship percentage gain, already having 
passed Queen’s County Chapter. But 
immediate target now is the Erie 
County Chapter, according to Phil El- 
liott, chairman of the chapter member- 
ship committee. 

At its last meeting, the chapter heard 
Dexter S. Kimball, dean emeritus of the 
college of engineering at Cornell Uni- 
versity, give his ideas on the chances of 
democracy surviving in a mechanized 
society. 


Being a past president of an NSPE chapter doesn't mean you drop com. 
pletely from the limelight—as this picture proves. William McClendon, Corpus 
Christi, is shown addressing the active Neuces Auxiliary of Texas Society ata 


luncheon meeting at Corpus Christi. 


(Continued from page !2) 


sions the following day. They consisted 
of three technical papers and two dis- 
cussions of professional matters. To 
Curtis L. Wilson, dean ‘of Missouri 
School of Mines and a member of the 
Missouri Society, and NSPE Executive 
Director Paul H. Robbins fell the job 
of discussing professional topics. Set- 
ting forth the importance of profes- 
sional licensing as a badge of compe- 
tency for the young engineer and as a 
reminder and an inspiration to recog- 
nize the importance of professional 
standards of conduct, Dean Wilson de- 
clared that engineers have supplied 
mankind with the tools that are capable 
of producing either infinite catastrophe 
or infinite prosperity. He deplored the 
fact that the control and use of such 
tools are not in the hands of engineers. 
He called for application of engineer- 
ing methods in devising means for 
directing the uses of men and money as 
well as of materials, and implied that 
most of the ills that beset mankind are 
the result of the disregard of sound and 
well-established engineering principles. 

Robbins cited evidences that the pub- 
lic is beginning to recognize the im- 
portance of engineering, but pointed 
out that the public is far from accord- 
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ing the engineer the same recognition 
that has been gained by the older pro- 
fessions. To establish and maintain a 
recognizable profession, he said legal 
certification is but a first step; vigorous 
policing is an absolute necessity; and 
unity of the profession through organi- 
zation must be attained. 

NSPE Vice-President L. L. Dresser, 
Tulsa, Okla., also was a speaker. He 
pointed out that the typical engineer 
has at least $8,000 and four or five 
years time invested in fitting himself 
for his career; that the keystone of an 
engineer’s professional career is his 
personal integrity, ‘and that without it 
his professional structure will collapse : 
and appealed to the engineers of 
America to apply their abilities to the 
solution of human problems that have 
grown out of the solution of the tech- 
nical problems of the past. 


Banquet Feature 


“Food, fun and fraternity” were the 
three key words around which the joint 
annual banquet was built. In keeping 
with that theme, the chief address was 
given by “Dr. P. U. Sicklebill, profes- 
sor of inert engineering, Induction Col- 
lege, Intellect, Texas.” 

The technical papers come from Mar- 
tin Goland, Midwest Research Institute. 
who discussed dynamics in engineering : 
R. E. Lawrence, Black and Veatch, Kan- 
sas City, who discussed recent problems 


in the field of sanitary engineering; 
Robert C. Denison, television engineer 
of Kansas State College, who outlined 
principles of television and its present 
status; E. S. Elcock, chief engineer of 
the Kansas Highway Commission’s 
bridge department, who talked on struc- 
tures; and J. O. Granum and Wm. H. 
Burgwin, Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C., who outlined 
highway needs of Kansas. 

Officers named to head KES were J. 
O. Armstrong, Kansas City, president; 
Merritt R. Royer, Topeka, vice-presi- 
dent; John W. Frazier, Topeka, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and directors, E. L. Sei- 
del, Robert H. Hess, L. N. Jorgenson, 
Harry L. Daasch, W. F. Kipper, L. W. 
Newcomer and C. Y. Thomas. 


N. J. Chapter Names 
Eight to Offices 


Election of officers has put eight 
members of the Delaware Valley (N. 
J.) Chapter in the limelight. 

Chapter members accepted the sug: 
gestions of its nominating committee to 
elect Earl Davis, president; Carlton 
Coleman, Ist vice-president; Charles 
Caulfield, 2nd vice-president; August 
Schultes, secretary-treasurer; Earl 
Daily, state trustee; Perez Collins, 
Salem county trustee; Edward Wick 
land, Gloucester county trustee; Wil 
liam Blessing, trustee at large; am 
James Hood, alternate state trustee. 
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Dayton Fire Unit 
Meets With Success 


An operating committee on fire pre- 
yention which meets regularly with the 
city’s chief fire inspectors to whip prob- 
lems facing the community is main- 
tained by the Dayton (Ohio) Chapter. 

Membership on the committee con- 
sists of engineers who are specialists in 
the hazards involved, and the com- 
mittee’s work has begun paying hand- 
some dividends. 


Texas 
(Continued from page 11) 


as the “totally educated man,” Dr. Wig- 
gins declared, and the proper substitute 
for that absence has got to be a belief 
and a confidence in the person who 
works next to you. Admittedly you 
can’t understand his job, he continued. 
but you can understand that the same 
impulses operate in him as in your own 
life. 

Declaring the idea that burying of 
the individual has brought about loss 
of the competitive system and free en- 
terprise to be “nonsense,” the college 
president insisted that there “was never 
a time when the principle of free enter- 
prise or competitive business could be 
better exemplified in a great organiza- 
tion than it can by the magnifying of 
the individual himself.” 


“Every individual must have 
dignity,” he concluded. “Every 
individual in an organization 
must believe in that organiza- 
tion. The thing that has brought 
us this far is the dignity of indi- 
vidualism. The thing that has 
made it possible for you to be- 
come productive engineers in 
the various phases of engineer- 
ing that you represent here is the 
thing that America has believed 
in from her birth until now, 
which is belief in the individual 
—in your having a chance and 
every youngster that comes along 
after you having a chance.” 


Keynoting the meeting, National 
Director T. C. Forrest, Jr., who is chair- 
man of NSPE’s Legislative Committee, 
lashed out at “a lackadaisical attitude 
which has grown up within our profes- 
sion with regard to its real and valid 
responsibilities to mankind.” The finger 
of accusation points at that attitude 
with “uncomfortable directness,” he de- 
clared, and it’s a very personal matter 
about which every engineer should be 
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deeply concerned. There can be no im- 
munity to the personal responsibility 
which each engineer assumes the mo- 
ment he enters the engineering profes- 
sion. On each member’s willingness to 
accept that responsibility rests the 
whole future security and strength of 
the profession. 

Some of the things which he said he 
thought the profession needed are: 

1. Better educated men entering the 
profession, a need which he termed 
“deep and increasing” ; 

2. The engineer as an individual must 
live in the future, since engineering is 
changing faster than most other sci- 
ences ; 

3. Engineers must accept the chal- 
lenge to become leaders in our society ; 

4, Engineers must make themselves 
worthy of the public trust which has, in 
a large measure, been thrust upon them. 


NSPE Role Portrayed 


NSPE’s Southwestern Region Vice- 
President L. L. Dresser, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, pictured NSPE acting as “the 
balance wheel” of the engineering pro- 
fession in his talk before the TSPE 
meeting. One of its prime endeavors 
should be the promotion of inter-society 
relations, just as it should look after the 
welfare of engineers through education 
of the public, promotion of uniform 
ethics and watching national legisla- 
tion. He, too, urged engineers to accept 
the responsibilities of their profession, 
terming that lesson “the hardest thing 
we have had to learn to accept.” 

Dresser expressed belief that engi- 
neering may have fallen down by fail- 
ing to solve the ten problems that have 
been created by the profession’s solving 
of one problem. We are way short on 
our human engineering, he asserted, 
and when we reach a balance between 
the technical part of engineering and 
the human part of engineering, we will 
enter a new era in our profession. 

He urged engineers to take an active 
part in politics, from the grass roots on 
up; to accept and use proven principles 
of public relations; to broaden their 
service—and free service—to the pub- 
lic. 


“NSPE is the common de- 
nominator of our profession,” he 
concluded. “It is a vehicle on 
which we can accelerate and 
maintain the progress that we so 
desire. It is the source where 
chapters and state societies can 
get their spare parts or their 
new accessories. It is the place 
where we can plot our course and 
have it checked on a national 
scale, and it is where the prob- 
lems of our state societies can be 


processed and the good things 
passed on to others.” 


Evidence that the professional engi- 
neer in Texas is beginning to come into 
his own, although a lot more progress 
must still be made, came from Trigg 
Twichell, retiring president of TSPE. 
He reported results of investigations 
made with TSPE assistance showing 
that the public is encountering major 
losses in its natural resources and 
monies because practically every engi- 
neering organization in state agencies 
is not fully staffed, and said the current 
session of the state legislature and the 
governor had welcomed suggestions for 
improvement coming from TSPE. 
Texas contractors, alarmed over the in- 
adequacy of proper engineering ser- 
vices on works being constructed by 
them, has turned to TSPE for help, he 
said. More engineers are being named 
to public agencies where their knowl- 
edge especially fits them for public ser- 
vice. 

The 21 Texas chapters on January 1 
could point to a membership of 1,894, 
including 192 junior members, Twich- 
ell reported. Many of the members 
do not yet fully realize, he commented, 
the comprehensive objectives of TSPE 
—the society is not designed to render 
direct benefits to any one individual; 
its accomplishments are directed to ad- 
vancing the profession in a broad field, 
and direct benefits to individuals follow 
as a result of the overall program. 

Prediction that engineers “are com- 
ing into your own, much more so than 
you have been able to command what 
you needed to command during the past 
few years,” came from J. H. Kultgren, 
president of the Waco Chamber of Com- 
merce. Speaking as a business man, he 
declared “we are going to need you 
people a lot more during the coming 
years than we have in the past.” 

Other speakers on the meeting pro- 
gram included Wick Fowler, a cor- 
respondent for the Dallas Morning 
News, and State Senator Kyle Vick, 
Waco. A full program of events for 
ladies also was included on the meeting 
agenda. 

Installed as new officers of TSPE for 
1949 were O. H. Koch, Dallas, presi- 
dent; Mason G. Lockwood, Ist vice- 
president, Houston; Marvin C. Nichols, 
Fort Worth, 2nd vice-president; T. C. 
Forrest, Jr., Dallas, continues as Na- 
tional Director; and new directors in- 
stalled for three-year terms include M. 
M. Anderson, San Angelo; S. H. Faga- 
dau, Wichita Falls; Nat W. Hardy, Cor- 
pus Christi; J. Bayo Hopper, Lufkin; 
R. R. King, Sherman; and W. O. Wash- 
ington, Brownsville. John J. Ledbetter 
was retained as executive secretary and 
general counsel. 
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Pennsylvania Names 
New Head, Secretary 


Executive board of the Pennsylvania 
Society has named both a new presi- 
dent and an executive secretary. The 
presidential appointment is effective 
immediately, while the executive secre- 
tary was to take over his duties March 1. 


Heading the 


ence T. Shoch, Al- 
entown, Pa., who 
moves up from 
vice - president to 
ake the post left 
vacant by resigna- 
ftion of Ray M. 
| Fuller of Philadel- 
phia. Between the 
time Fuller re- 
signed and Shoch 

Shoch si named, Arthur 
C. Hewitt, another vice-president, had 
acted as president. Shoch also will 
serve as an NSPE National Director. 


In filling the 
executive secre- 
taryship bynaming 
John T. West, Jr.. 
PSPE was obtain- 
ing the services of 
an executive secre- 
tary for the first ~ 
time since Milton 
D. M. Peters re- 
signed in May of 
1948. West will 
leave his present 
employment as a 
mechanical _engi- 
neer for Lehigh Engineering Co., Beth- 
lehem. Pa.. to take over full time op- 
eration of PSPE’s headquarters office 
in Harrisburg. 


West 


Shoch, industrial sales manager of 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. at 
Allentown, is an electrical engineer 
who graduated from Drexel Institute of 
Technology. He joined his present em- 
ployer in 1924, but for five years was 
on leave to serve as first electrical engi- 
neer and then engineer of plans and 
specifications for the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Registered in 1931, 
he became active in the Lehigh Valley 
Chapter in 1937, later becoming presi- 
dent and state director of the chapter. 


West, a World War I veteran, is also 
a Drexel alumnus. He was employed 
by Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. 
in various engineering capacities for 
more than 20 years before joining Le- 
high Engineering Co. in 1944. He’s a 
past secretary of the Lehigh Valley 
Chapter. 
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U.S. Classifications Flemming 
In Schedules Asked 


A suggestion that all of NSPE’s mem- 
ber state societies incorporate into their 
fee and salary schedules the U. S. Civil 
Service position classification plan has 
come from T. S. Thompson, president 
of the Minnesota Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 

MAPE has adopted the federal plan 
in its schedule, Thompson asserts, and 
finds that it has aided general under- 
standing as to the duties, responsibili- 
ties and requisites for the various 
grades of engineering positions. If all 
member state societies would use the 
same schedule, he observes, a Grade 5 
position would have the same require- 
ments from Massachusetts to Washing- 
ton; all engineers would be speaking a 
common language when they discussed 
positions. 

He points out that more study and 
work have gone into the plan than any 
in use today, that it covers the greatest 
number of engineers under any one 
plan and that it is used in every state 
of the nation. Admitting that there may 
be more grades in the federal plan than 
are needed at the state level. the Gopher 
society president nevertheless recom- 
mends that all the grades be used by 
NSPE affiliates when they adopt origi- 
nal or revised schedules, since the ad- 
vantages of uniformity will far out- 
weigh the disadvantages of carrying a 
grade or two more than is absolutely 
needed. If some are omitted, the uni- 
formity is lost. 


ISPE Criticizes 
State Practices 


Illinois Society doesn’t think much of 
some of the state’s practices affecting 
engineers. 

Committee on fees and _ salaries 
found, after tabulating returns of a 
questionnaire, that engineers employed 
by the state are at the bottom rung of 
the salary scale, with other publicly 
employed engineers being next lowest 
paid. 

And the ethics and practice com- 
mittee has recommended, and the so- 
ciety approved the recommendation, 


‘that ISPE oppose the practice of pri- 


vate engineering by the state depart- 
ment of aeronautics. A special com- 
mittee will be named to confer with 
state officials over methods of ending 
the practice. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


of the department of government of the 
University of Michigan, and Joseph 
Kennedy, the former ambassador to 
Great Britain and also the former chair. 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission) ; third, the president of 
the United States was charged with the 
responsibility of selecting two from 
within the government and two from 
outside of the government (He select. 
ed Dean Atcheson, who had served for 
a period of time as both undersecretary 
of the Treasury and undersecretary of 
State, as the Democrat; George Meade, 
Dayton, Ohio, prominent business man 
who has accepted over the period of the 


last ten years or so quite a number of 


assignments in the government circles, 
as the Republican; from the gover. 
ment service, the executive branch, Mr, 
Forrestal the secretary of defense, as 
the Democrat, and I was selected as the 
Republican.) So in that way, the com- 
mission is made up of six Democrats, 
six Republicans; four from the Legisla- 
tive branch, two from the Executive 
Branch and six representing the public 
at large. 


Soon after the members of the 
commission had been appointed, 
they met for the purpose of or- 
ganizing. We selected former 
President Hoover as our chair- 
man and Mr. Atcheson as our 
vice-chairman. We then faced 
the problem of just how we were 
going to proceed in connection 
with the carrying forward of our 
work. We decided that we would 
set up around 25 task forces and 
assign to each one of the task 
forces a subject matter area, and 
ask the task force to carry ona 
very thorough study and investi- 
gation in that particular area 
and then to report to the com- 
mission. We decided that after 
we received those particular re 
ports, we would become ac 
quainted with them, we would 
discuss them in commission 
meetings, we would draft our 
own conclusions and then specify 
just how our report in those pat- 
ticular areas was to be prepared. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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The commission has been function- 
ing for about 17 months. We began 
submitting our reports to the Congress 
on February 7. 

Let’s take a look at some of the issues 
that are confronting us at the present 
time, which we are discussing and on 
which we will make recommendations 
over a period of the next few months. 
Here’s one. How far can we as a gov- 
ernment go in decentralizing the admin- 
istration of the various functions of 
government? Now as engineers, I am 
sure that that is an issue which has ai- 
ways interested you in the management 
field. Undoubtedly, many of you have 
come in contact with this particular 
issue in the field of government and I 
am sure that many of you have come in 
contact with this particular issue in the 
field of business and industry. I think 
it is fair to say that the members of the 
commission are unanimous in feeling 
that in the management realm as far as 
government is concerned, this is the 
most important single issue that is con- 
fronting us at the present time. 


All of us are very conscious of the 
fact that in the administration of the 
affairs of the federal government, there 
is very real tendency down through the 
years to centralize the making of de- 
cisions in Washington. And yet, I am 
sure that we are also aware of the fact 
that as of the present time a large per- 
centage of the total activities of the fed- 
eral government are carried on not in 
Washington but in the field. Look at it 
from the standpoint of a distribution of 
personnel. There are now nearly two 
million people serving on the federal 
payroll. About nine per cent of that 
number are working in Washington. 
The remaining 91 per cent are working 


in the field. 


Typical Pattern 


But how does the government actu- 
ally function in a great many instances ? 
Let’s just take Dallas, Texas, as an ex- 
ample. Dallas is a regional office for a 
good many of our various federal func- 
tions at the present time. Just as, of 
course, Chicago is a regional office for a 
great many of our federal functions. 
At the head of these various regional 
offices, we usually find a person who 
carries the title of regional director. 
Usually he is a well paid person, as fed- 
eral salaries go—he is undoubtedly get- 
ting somewhere between $8,000 and 
$10,000 a year. Of course, you appre- 
ciate the fact that the ceiling at the pres- 
ent time on federal salaries is about 
$10,330.00 a year so when I say $10,- 
000, and that is the case as far as a good 
many regional directors are concerned, 
I'm speaking about the highest salary 
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that it is possible for a career man in 
the federal service to receive. So let’s 
visualize a regional director of such an 
agency functioning in the city of Dallas, 
Texas. 


A citizen comes in to talk with this 
regional director about some problem 
within the purview of this particular 
office. They sit down and they have a 
good conversation with one another, a 
regional director gets a pretty clear pic- 
ture of the problem, and as they talk 
back and forth the regional director 
suggests to the citizen that it looks to 
him as though the problem ought to be 
worked out in this particular manner. 
The citizen immediately breathes a sigh 
of relief—he’s read stories about how 
long it takes to get a decision from the 
federal government in a_ particular 
realm, he begins to congratulate him- 
self on his luck that here he is bringing 
the problem up to an official of the fed- 
eral government and apparently he is 
going to get a decision on the same day 
that he puts the problem before this par- 
ticular official. Just as his optimism is 
beginning to mount in connection with 
the solution of this particular problem, 
the regional director says: “But now 
wait a minute, we don’t want any mis- 
understanding here. I, of course, think 
that this is the way in which the prob- 
lem ought to be solved, but of course 
you appreciate the fact that I cannot 
make the final decision. I must submit 
this matter back to Washington.” 


And so he submits it back to Wash- 
ington and then time begins to elapse— 
a week, two weeks, three weeks, four 
weeks, yes, maybe four months, maybe 
a little longer than that. What’s going 
on in the meantime in Washington? 
Well of course, theoretically, that par- 
ticular problem was referred to a 
superior officer of the regional direc- 
tor in Washington. But actually there 
are so many referrals of matters of that 
kind by regional directors that the 
superiors couldn’t possibly consider 
them all. And so the letter comes in 
from the regional director to the cen- 
tral mail room and the person who as- 
signs the mail takes a look at it and 
says, this gets routed down to employee 
“A.” Now employee A is probably a 
fairly young, fairly able employee, just 
got started in that agency two or three 
years ago, he’s drawing possibly $3,- 
000 or $3,500, maybe he has gone up 
to $4,000 a year. Good, conscientious 
type of employee. He takes a look at 
this letter—that’s all he’s got—maybe 
he’s got a file, usually you can’t write 
a letter without attaching it to a file, 
of course, so probably he’s got a file 
there and so he reads the letter and he 
looks at the file and he’s sitting back at 
the desk there in Washington and says, 


“Well, I don’t believe that regional 
director had that figured out in the 
right way.” 


So he writes a memorandum. He at- 
taches it-to the file, and he suggests that 
the regional director didn’t have quite 
the right slant and that he thinks that 
the problem ought to be solved in this 
way. He puts his initials down at the 
bottom and then it starts up. Next fel- 
low takes a look at it, (the file is very 
thick), and sees the memorandum of 
this first man on it, sees his initials on 
it and says, “Well, I’ve been impressed 
with this young fellow, I think he is 
doing a good job and after all, I haven’t 
got time to go through the file, I guess 
I'll just accept his judgment.” So, his 
initials go on. And on it goes up the 
line. Finally, it reaches the superior 
officer of the regional director. By that 
time, there are probably at least ten in- 
itials on the file and the only person 
who did any real thinking relative to 
the problem, outside of the regional 
director, was this first fellow that it was 
referred to. The superior takes a look 
at it, sees this memorandum on top with 
ten initials. “Well.” he says. “I certain- 
ly couldn’t go far wrong if I just add 
my initials to the ten.” So he adds his 
initials to the ten, then he prepares to 
write a formal letter saying that “after 
very careful consideration of this entire 
matter, we have decided that your judg- 
ment in this particular matter was not 
the correct one and we feel that you 
should solve the problem this way.” | 
That, of course, goes out over the sig- 
nature of the superior officer down to 
the regional director. 


So there you have it; that’s 
centralization. Nine chances out 
of ten, the decision isn’t any- 
where near as good as the first 
decision—both because the first 
decision was made by a person 
who had had a lot of practical 
experience with those problems 
out in the field, and was made 
after direct contact and consulta- 
tion with the citizen who is in- 
terested in getting 2 solution to 
his problem. So it isn’t as good a 
decision as the first one. There 
has been all of this delay and all 
of the irritation connected with 
the delay. That’s centralization. 
And I feel that all the members 
of the Hoover commission are in 
complete agreement on the fact 
that somehow we've got to get 
away from that concept of cen- 
tralization as far as the manage- 
ment of the government’s affairs 
are concerned and move over 
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into the realm of decentraliza- 
tion. 


And what do I mean when I talk 
about decentralization? I mean this, 
that the top officials of a particular 
agency in Washington should have the 
responsibility for the development of 
standards, then they should delegate 
complete authority to act to the field 
officials, the regional directors scattered 
in various parts of the country with the 
understanding that these regional direc- 
tors will act in harmony with the stand- 
ards, and with the further understand- 
ing that from time to time there will be 
a checkup to make sure that they are 
adhering to standards. 

We believe that if we can make real 
progress in the direction of that trend 
of decentralization in the federal gov- 
ernment that the citizens will get infi- 
nitely better service and will be able to 
break some of these impossible bottle- 
necks that develop in Washington. And 
so it seems to us that one of the issues 
that confronts this government of ours 
from a management point of view at the 
present time is just how far we can go 
on in decentralizing the administration 
of the various functions of the govern- 
ment. And if it develops that there is 
anything approaching a theme song in 
the final report that is issued by the 
Hoover commission, I feel sure of the 
fact that that’s going to be the theme 
song. 

Let’s take another issue that faces us, 
and one which I know is of interest to 
this particular group. What must we do 
as a government and as a nation to en- 
list and retain first rate men and women 
in the federal service? Now when we 
use that expression, first rate, we are 
thinking of persons who are first rate 
both from an intellectual point of view 
and in the sense that their prime moti- 
vation in life is to find the place for 
themselves where they can render the 


maximum of service to their fellow 
human beings. We need, definitely 
need, in our government service at all 
levels, men and women who are first 
rate from the standpoint of their intel- 
lectual ability, but who are also first 
rate from the standpoint that their pri- 
mary interest is in discovering how it is 
possible for them not to promote their 
own selfish interests, but how it is pos- 
sible for them to do everything within 
their power to help and assist their fel- 
low human beings. 

This government faces the absolute 
necessity of developing a career service 
which will attract and retain the very 
best men and women that it is possible 
for us to find. The government of to- 
day is called upen to discharge duties 
and responsibilities that are tremen- 
dously complex, yes, but duties and re- 
sponsibilities that must be discharged 
in an effective and an efficient manner 
in the interest of the welfare, not only 
of our own nation but in the interest of 
the welfare of the nations of the world. 
We can develop blueprints for the 
modernization of this government of 
ours from now to kingdom come and it 
won’t help at all unless, in some way 
or another, it is possible for this mis- 
sion of ours to provide itself with a 
career service which will attract and re- 
tain men and women who are second to 
none. We can’t afford the luxury of 
hiring second rate men and women in 
the government service. 


What Can Be Done 


Now there are many things which can 
be done to improve the career service 
of the federal government in order to 
achieve that objective. And certainly 
I do not want to suggest that nothing 
has been done along that line. We've 
had a career service now since 1883. It 
has had its ups and its downs, but on 
the whole the curve is definitely up. 
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And as one thinks in terms of the condi. 
tions which prevail at the present time, 
as contrasted with the conditions that 
prevailed 20 or 25 years ago, even 5 
or 10 years ago, and as one thinks jp 
terms of a quality of personnel in many 
of our departments and agencies today 
as contrasted with quality of personnel 
a good many years ago, he can’t hel 
but realize and appreciate the fact that 
we are moving in the right direction, 
But we have a long distance to go. 

One of the things that the Hoover 
commission has spent a great deal of 
time on is this particular problem. We 
brought together a very distinguished 
group of men to serve as a task force in 
this area. They in turn employed the 
services of a management engineering 
firm, the members of which had had a 
great deal of experience not only in 
government but also in private indus. 
try, and they have presented to us a very 
fine report. Most of the recommenda- 
tions in that report will be accepted by 
the commission and we in turn will 
urge the Congress and the chief execu- 
tive to put those recommendations into 
effect. But as we think in terms of the 
management side of government, I’m 
sure that most of us are willing to 
recognize that there isn’t any more im. 
portant issue confronting us than the 
issue of what we can do to attract and 
retain first rate men and women in our 
governmental posts. 

Here’s another issue that faces us. 
What can we do to modernize the man- 
ner in which certain departments are 
managed? Let me take as an example 
the Post Office Department. I can talk 
about the Post Office Department be- 
cause of the fact that Mr. Hoover ina 
press conference indicated to the coun- 
try through the press just what kind of 
a report we had received dealing with 
the Post Office Department and also 
just what kind of recommendations we 
had in mind making in connection with 
the work of the Post Office Department. 
We are all aware of the fact that it is 
one of our largest departments. A few 
minutes ago I mentioned about there 
being two million people on the federal 
payro!l. I’m sure that most of you 
probably appreciate the fact that 7% 
per cent of the two million are found 
in three departments—the National De- 
fense department, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the Post Office Depart 
ment. Within the Post Office Depart 
ment there are about 480,000 em- 
ployees. 

The Post Office Department spends in 
the course of a year about one billion 
six hundred million dollars. It takes in 
around one billion three hundred mil- 
lion dollars, consequently it is operat 
ing at the present time at a deficit. The 
commission engaged the Heller Cor 
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poration, a management engineering 
firm of Cleveland, to go into the Post 
Office Department for the purpose of 
making the kind of an engineering 
study that should be made, of any busi- 
ness operation. They did an excellent 
job. They presented to us a series of 
recommendations, many of which we 
have accepted, and many of which will 
be included in our final report. 


Let’s just take a look at a 
couple of them to indicate the 
trend of our thinking when we 
come around to this issue of 
recognizing the way in which 
certain departments are actually 
operated. In the first place, they 
said the department of course 
should be headed by the post- 
master general, but under no 
conditions should the post 
master general likewise serve as 
chairman of the national com- 
mittee of the major political 
parties. Second, they said that 
the next job in the department 
should be a job of director of 
posts and that that person should 

be looked upon as really the 
executive vice-president of the 
department. And then _ the 
operating line should go from 
the director of posts out to a 
group of regional directors. Then 
under the regional directors 
there should be a group of dis- 
trict superintendents, and then 
under those men, the post- 
masters. 


Today, every Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
class postmaster reports directly to 
Washington. Talk about a span of con- 
trol, that’s one that defies all of the 
principles of management. The result 
is that the Post Office department is a 
highly circularized operation. The post- 
master can hardly turn around with- 
out writing a letter to Washington and 
getting a letter back from Washington. 
So the Heller Corporation immediately 
put its finger on that and said, these 
operations, instead of being carried on 
on a centralized basis, should be de- 
centralized. 

Then they said that this business of 
having postmasters appointed by the 
president and confirmed by the Senate 
is all wrong because it keeps the post- 
masterships in politics. This is a bus- 
Inéss operaiion—those posts should 
be taken out of politics, and, undoubt- 
edly, that recommendation will be 
passed on to the Congress. Then the 
Heller Corporation took a look at the 
Operations of the department to see 
whether or not they are utilizing 
mechanized equipment to the extent that 
it can be utilized in this day and age 
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and found that they are not in many in- 
stances. So you see that gives you some 
idea of some of the issues that we looked 
at as we look at a specific department. 
What can be done in the way of decen- 
tralizing its operation? What can be 
done to strengthen the service within 
that particular department? What can 
be done in the way of introducing mod- 
ern mechanical methods for handling a 
good many of the operations of the de- 
partment? So that’s another issue we 
are looking at. 

And then, here’s another one that I 
know this group is very much inter- 
ested in, how certain functions of our 
government can be handled in a more 
intelligent and economic manner. It 
isn’t necessary for me to point out to 
this group that there is some overlap- 
ping between what goes on within the 
Army Engineers and what goes on in 
the bureau of reclamation in the De- 
partment of the Interior. It isn’t neces- 
sary for me to point out to this part- 
icular group that there is some overlap- 
ping between what goes on in the bureau 
of land management of the Department 
of the Interior and the forest service of 
the Department of Agriculture. And 
those overlaps in many instances in 
those areas and in other areas not only 
cost us literally billions of dollars but 
they bring about end results that cer- 
tainly are not the most favorable end 
results from the standpoint of promot- 
ing the welfare of this nation. 


What can be done to eliminate those 
overlaps? And once you have eliminat- 
ed those overlaps, once you’ve done 
some telescoping, where do you put the 
handling of this particular function—or 
of that particular function? Now I’m 
not going to get any more specific than 
that as far as that particular issue is 
concerned. You know it’s a hot one, and 
it is. And they bring about vigorous de- 
bate whenever they are discussed. But 
I have high hopes that this commission 
is going to be able to make some real 
contributions to the solution of some 
of those issues in the form of the 
recommendations that we make to the 
president and to the Congress. 


Support Enlisted 


When I introduced this particular 
must, I said we must take a more active 
interest in the management side of gov- 
ernment. How can we do it? When these 
recommendations are made to the pres- 
ident and to the Congress, you can be 
assured of the fact that they will be 
recommendations that step on the toes 
of people both inside and outside of 
government. You can be sure of the fact 
that the persons whose toes are stepped 
on are going to express themselves in 


various ways. You can be sure of the 
fact that those expressions will be in the 
direction of doing everything that they 
possibly can to defeat the recommenda- 
tions that disturb this status quo as far 
as they are concerned. That’s what hap- 
pened in the past, it’s sure to happen 
now. 

But in the past, too often those who 
have expressed themselves in opposi- 
tion to moves designed to improve the 
management side of government have 
been able to win out. Why? Because 
only the persons whose toes are stepped 
on form a society and that society is 
formed for the purpose of defeating all 
of the recommendations; and the citizen 
who is vitally interested in improving 
the management side of government 
finds it very difficult to express himself. 
Consequently, moves that are made in 
this direction are often times unsuc- 
cessful. Is that what is going to happen 
in this particular instance? People ask 
me that question. What’s this going to 
be, just another series of reports that go 
on library shelves and become basic 
material for study in courses in political 
science in under-graduate and graduate 
schools throughout the country, or is 
something going to really happen to 
these recommendations? 


I feel that the answer to that 
question is in the hands of the 
citizens of this country. Some- 
thing will happen to the recom- 
mendations if they express them- 
selves in no uncertain terms, and 
say, in this day and age we can’t 
afford the luxury of a govern- 
ment that isn’t being managed in 
the most effective and expedi- 
tious possible manner and we in- 
sist on steps being taken designed 
to correct the situation which 
exists at the present time. 


Now we re not all going to be in com- 
plete agreement with the methods that 
are proposed to solve some of these 
problems. Many of us will be in agree- 
ment with the fact that a problem ex- 
ists—many of us will be in agreement 
that something should be done to solve 
that particular problem in the manage- 
ment field. But then we divide up as to 
what is the best method to follow; and 
of course those who want to stand in 
the way of all progress in terms of im- 
proving the management side of gov- 
ernment take advantage of the fact that 
we were divided when it came to de- 
termining what is the best method to 
reach the objective. 

Let’s look at proposals of this kind 
from the point of view of whether or 
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New Virginia Society 
Organizes, Asks Link 


Virginia Society of Professional En- 
gineers was formally established at a 
meeting of professional engineers in 
Richmond on February 4th. The new 
society adopted its constitution, elected 
officers, and voted for affiliation as a 
member state society of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

Officers of the Virginia Society are: 
Lester V. Johnson, president. Arling- 
ton; John B. McGaughy, Ist vice-presi- 
dent, Norfolk; James A. Rives, 2nd 
vice-president, Blacksburg; Edward H. 
Ruehl, secretary-treasurer, Richmond; 
James S. Miller, director-at-large, Char- 
lottesville; and Herbert Mannucia, Na- 
tional Director, Alexandria. 

The newest of the state societies of 
professional engineers starts with three 
chapters already formed. They are 
Northern Virginia, Tidewater, and 
Richmond. 

Following a day-long business ses- 
sion, during which adoption of the con- 
stitution was the primary business, the 
delegates to the organizational meeting 
enjoyed a banquet and an address by 
Francis Miller, Charlottesville, for- 
merly a colonel in the U. S. Army In- 
telligence Service. Coi. Miller related 
some of his experiences with the Rus- 
sian officials in Germany and pointed to 
some of the challenges facing the 
United States in developing and pro- 
tecting its own liberties. 


Joint Appeal 
(Continued from Page 6) 


(b) (1) takes nothing away from the 
professional employee. Rather it pro- 
tects his rights in the collective bargain- 
ing field, and permits exercise of those 
rights on a professional basis. Under 
this provision, professional employees 
may engage in collective bargaining 
and in many cases have done so. They 
may have their own bargaining unit re- 
stricted to professional employees, or 
they may be a part of a larger overall 
bargaining unit including non-profes- 
sionals if that is their desire. 

“The definition of professional em- 
ployee is basically not a new one; it is 
based, with minor changes, on the defi- 
nition of professional employee cur- 
rently in force under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This definition has 
stood the test of time and has been 
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found in the administration of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and of the current 
labor act to be fair and practical. The 
inclusion of subsection (b) to the defi- 
nition is designed to apply the same 
general standards to young men who 
have completed the basic professional 
education and are in the process of ac- 
quiring the necessary experience to 
qualify for full professional status, i.e., 
internes in the medical field, and engi- 
neers-in-training in the engineering 
field, and the like. 

“It is significant that the legislative 
history of the present labor law indi- 
cates very little discussion and debate 
on the principle of professional separa- 
tion. This is accounted for by the fact 
that the rights of professional em- 
ployees are being fully protected and 
by the evident justice of the principle. 
The few objections raised have been 
technical in nature and are quite easily 
met by examination of cases decided by 
the NLRB involving professional em- 
ployees. Although the professional 
provisions have been in force only a 
little over one year, there have been 
board decisions in sufficient number to 
demonstrate conclusively that the pro- 
fessional sections are successful in ap- 
plication and have not been abused to 
the detriment of labor unions. They 
have brought highly significant benefits 
to professional groups and marked im- 
provement in management-employee 
relations. 


Removes Fears 


“Any misapprehension that the pro- 
fessional sections would be used to 
deny collective bargaining rights to 
professional employees was dispelled 
by the Board in the Lumberman’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. of Chicago. case 
(75 NLRB 1132), wherein the board 
rejected the argument of the employer 
that a number of attorneys involved 
were not employees within the meaning 
of the Act because they were profes- 
sional employees. The board’s opinion 
clearly stated the opposite principle to 
be true. It is significant that the board 
acknowledges in this decision the ele- 
ment of doubt as to appropriate classi- 
fication of professional employees in 
the past and definitely indicates that the 
collective bargaining status of the pro- 
fessional employees has been enhanced 
by the professional sections of the exist- 
ing law. 

“Tt is recognized that the professional 
sections could be misapplied and mis- 
used if there were loose application of 
the professional definition so as to cov- 
er those who are not truly professional 
employees. A study of the cases dis- 
closes that this has not occurred. The 


board has been properly strict in apply. 
ing the professional definition. There 
is no reason to assume that the board 
will not continue to apply the definition 
with due care and caution. 


“There has been no abuse of 
the professional sections of the 
law. The board has had a clear 
definition to guide it and has 
acted within that definition as in- 
dicated above. It is apparent that 
the employees involved must be 
truly professional employees, on 
the basis of appropriate educa- 
tion, experience, training, and 
duties, to come within the strict 
limitations of the professional 
test. The professional provisions 
have not operated to the advan- 
tage of the employer or to the 
disadvantage of non-professional 
labor organizations. The rights 
of the professional employees 
have been fully protected and 
their actual bargaining strength 
greatly enhanced. As _ distin- 
guished from “splinterization,” 
the professional sections have in- 
stituted a proper and workable 
solution to the problem posed by 
employee organizations contain- 
ing divergent elements. 


“We submit that developments to 
date have demonstrated the need for, 
and the desire of professional em- 
ployees to take advantage of. the pro- 
visions of the present law which are 
directed toward affording them the 
‘freedom’ of association and choice so 
properly proclaimed in the old Wag: 
ner Act but which so often proved in 
fact to be but an empty promise to them. 

“During the relatively brief time 
since enactment of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, material ad- 
vances have been made in the promo- 
tion of harmonious relations between 
management and_ professional em- 
ployees. The trend is toward minimiz- 
ing the costly and disruptive turmoil 
that previously existed in professional 
ranks and the resulting loss of produc 
tive service and effective industrial re 
lations. We are not aware of anything 
about the existing professional prov: 
sions of the law to which exception can 
be taken by anyone who has at heart the 
best interest of the country and of this 
large group of employees who are $0 
vitally important to advancement of 
the general welfare. 

“We respectfully request your com 
mittee to include in its recommends 
tions to the Congress a continuation 0 
the legislative provisions contained in 
Sec. 2 (12) and in Sec. 9 (b) (1) of the 
present Labor-Management Relations 
Law.” 
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Dayton Honors Ladies 
At Banquet Program 


It was another big date for mem- 
bers of the Dayton (Ohio) Chapter. 

It marked the chapter’s annual din- 
ner date “with our women folk” and 
the event was held this year around the 
festive board of the Wishing Well in 
Centerville. Headline speaker for the 
occasion was Nilkanph Chavre, a na- 
tive of India and educated in engineer- 
ing both in that country and at Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Originator of 
scholarships for Oriental women at 
Michigan, he served the Indian Na- 
tional Congress in establishing an auto- 
mobile plant in India. Chavre’s talk 
centered around his native India. 


Another feature of the meeting was 
installation of new officers of the NSPE- 
OSPE affiliate. Installed were: 


President. Marvin C. Olsen; vice- 
president, Carl N. Lohrey: secretary, 
Fred H. Behrens; treasurer. William H. 
Brabson, Sr.: directors. Stewart L. 
Brams and Robert C. Marsh: and trus- 
tee, R. L. Campbell. 


Hopper Car Building 
Outlined to Chapters 


A joint meeting of Charleston and 
Huntington (W. Va.) Chapters heard 
the story of production of all-welded 
hopper cars at the American Car and 
Foundry Company’s plant. 

W. E. Lunder, district manager for 
the firm, took those in attendance—by 
word picture—through a production 
setup which produces 25 of the 50 to 
70-ton hopper cars per day. Then he 
showed motion pictures of the manu- 
facturing steps. The meeting was held 
at Club Charlban west of Charleston. 


Board Ruling on Term 
Usage Asked hy Washington 


Washington Society has asked the 
state registration board for its expres- 
sion of policy on the promiscuous use 
of the words “engineer” and “engineer- 
ing” by unauthorized persons. WSPE 
intends to use the statement as ammuni- 
tion in its enforcement efforts. 

The society also is conducting a mail 
ballot of its members to learn their de- 
Sires on continuing eligibility of pro- 
fessional land surveyors for member- 
ship and on admitting engineers-in- 
agi to membership as junior mem- 

ers, 
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Tulsa Chapter Names 
Six Officers for '49 


Six men have been named to head 
Tulsa (Okla.) Chapter in 1949, 


Elected president was Charles B. 
Gannaway, Jr. Four vice-presidents— 
F. W. Robson, executive; W. E. Kinne- 
brew, in charge of membership; Rolla 
King, in charge of programs and meet- 
ings; and William R. Wooten, in charge 
of publicity (re-election )—and a secre- 
tary-treasurer—Lee H. Hendrix—make 
up other members of the official slate 
of the chapter. 


Travis Seeks Court Test 
Of City Seal Ordinance 


Travis (Tex.) Chapter, fresh from a 
victory in obtaining passage by the city 
of Austin of an ordinance requiring ap- 
pearance of engineering seals on all 
plans for buildings for public use, now 
is out to prove validity of the statute 
in the courts. 


The chapter’s executive board has 
authorized appropriation of $250 to the 
TSPE so that the NSPE member state 
society can institute court action and 
procure the necessary court rulings. 
Travis members feel the statute is a 
model which should be acceptable to 
every city in Texas. and that the valid- 
ity of the state registration law may al- 
so be open to question if court rulings 
on the validity of the Austin ordinance 
are not obtained. 


Maumee Features 
Double -header 


double-header program drew 
crowds to a recent meeting of Maumee 
Valley (Ohio) Chapter, held at Eagles 
Home in Ottawa. 

Decentralization of industry and its 
effect on the professional man was the 
subject of a speaker at the program. 
Garry E. Morse. director of employee 
relations for Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. Then the engineers at- 
tending trouped over to the Ottawa 
plant of Buckeye Sugar Company to 
watch beet sugar refining in the 1,000- 
ton-a-day capacity plant. A dinner also 
was a feature of the meeting. 

Despite the feature attractions. there 
was plenty of attention showered upon 
Daniel H. Stouffer, chapter president. 
who shortly before the meeting had 
welcomed the stork, carrier of a new 
daughter. 


Brothers Capture Two 
Top Chapter Offices 


For the Portsmouth (Ohio) Chapter, 
good things apparently come in pairs. 

New president and vice-president 
elect of the chapter are brothers, Rich- 
ard A. Lauder and Robert V. Lauder. 
In assuming leadership of the OSPE- 
NSPE affiliate, the two men are carry- 
ing out a pattern they established early 
in life of doing things together—same 
school, same course of instruction from 
first grade through college, even the 
same graduation date. 

The new secretary-treasurer—he’s 
strictly an outsider. Frank Tedrick is 
not related in any way to the Lauders. 


Texas Education Unit 
Sets Activity Program 


Engineering education committee of 
the Texas Society has set up two im- 
portant goals for its activities. 

It hopes to have entrance require- 
ments of all colleges in the state offer- 
ing engineering courses made uniform 
by the Fall of 1950, and to obtain stand- 
ardization of freshman engineering 
courses at the Texas colleges that give 
engineering degrees. 


Vice-President Dresser 
Is “Engineer of Month” 
Selection of L. L. Dresser. NSPE 


Southwestern Region vice-president, as 
Engineer of the Month for January has 
been announced by Engineers Club of 
Tulsa. 
His selection is based on his activi- 
ties in behalf of the engineering profes- 
sion as a past vice-president and presi- 
dent of Oklahoma Society: on his se- 
lection as an NSPE vice-president: the 
fact that he was one of the first engi- 
neers to register in Oklahoma and now 
is licensed to practice in Texas, Kansas 
and Arkansas as well; his part in es- 
tablishment of Engineers Week in Okla- 
homa: and his activities as a resource- 
ful farmer. sportsman and aviator. 


Fire Prevention Meet 
Mercer County (N. J.) Chapter 


focused its attention on fire prevention 
at a recent meeting, with Raymond 
Ewart, safety engineer of the state de- 
partment of labor and a member of 
Hudson County Chapter, showing a 
special film on origin and cause of fire 
known as “Chemistry of Fire.” Mem- 
bers came away convinced fire preven- 
tion is a field which deserves more at- 
tention from the profession. 
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Michigan's new governor and members of the state registration board were 
honored guests of the Detroit (Mich.) Chapter at a meeting which saw presenta- 
tion of registration certificates to 125 newly registered professional engineers. 
Retiring President Otto H. Hall and Prof. Hugh E. Keeler, incoming president of 
the Michigan Society, also were present. In the photo, (left to right) Paul S. 
Calkins, past chairman of Detroit Chapter, watches Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
present the first of the 125 certificates to Neree Alix, a new registrant, while 
Burton P. Harrison, present chairman of Detroit Chapter, looks on. Governor 
Williams gave his personal congratulations to the registrants and addressed the 
meeting, held in Rackham Memorial Bldg. Those in attendance agreed that such 
meetings both assisted the work of the state registration board and brought the 
board in closer contact with those they serve. The wooden gavel given Harri- 
son was made from a piece of the original wooden water pipe that had been 
buried under the soil of Detroit for over 100 years. Detroit News Photo. 


International Flavor 
Marks Unit Programs 


At least two chapters affliated with 
the Ohio Society have come up with 
programs with a strong international 
flavor. 

Maumee Valley Chapter, for ex- 
ample, devoted one of its chapter ses- 
sions to hearing a high school art teach- 
er who spent a year as an exchange 
teacher in England give a first-hand ac- 
count of postwar England. Miss Vera 
Griffith was the speaker. 

Not to be outdone, Toledo Chapter 
has announced that its March meeting 
will feature Dr. Maurice Bigelow, 
director of technical services at the 
Plaskon division of Libbey Owens Ford 
Glass Co., who will tell of his first-hand 
observations of technical achievements 
in Germany. 


Savannah Hears Legare 
At Joint Meet With ASME 


Joint meeting of the Savannah (Ga.) 
Chapter and the local section of ASME 
obtained the latest information on 
registration of professional engineers 
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from a recognized expert. 

T. Keith Legare, executive secretary 
of the National Council of State Boards 
of Engineering Examiners, was princi- 
pal speaker at the informal meeting 
and fish-fry supper event. He was one 
of the organizers of NSPE in 1934 and 
served as its first secretary. 


Oldest N.Y. Registrant 
Proposed for Member 


There’s a sequel to the December 
issue’s reporting of the 83-year-old New 
York man who obtained his profes- 
sional engineer’s license through the 
aid of a member of the Kings County 
Chapter. 

For octogenarian Edward M. War- 
ing, who at 83 was willing to start seven 
years of night school training in order 
to qualify for his PE license and then 
was saved the chore because A. Barnett 
Green thought his experience was sufh- 
cient to qualify him, has been proposed 
for membership in NSPE. The man 
who proposed’ his membership 
(through the Kings County Chapter 
and the New York Society) ? Who else 
but Green. 


New Ohio Chapter 
Boosts Total to 28 


A split-up of the three-county area 
which originally comprised the Lake 
Erie (Ohio) Chapter has brought crea. 
tion of a new chapter of the Ohio So. 
ciety—the 28th. 

The new unit is the Lorain County 


Chapter, and under the reshuffling, 


Lake Erie Chapter will continue to 
serve registrants of only Erie and 
Huron counties. The split was decreed 
when Lorain county came to have more 
registrants alone than had lived in all 
three counties when Lake Erie Chap. 
ter was first created. 

Temporary officers of the two chap. 
ters are: 

Loraine County—C. A. Bough, Jr, 
president; R. H. Herrick, vice-presi- 
dent: and D. E. Starkey, secretary. 
treasurer. 

Lake Erie—M. W. Bechberger, presi- 
dent, and Jacob M. Eakin, secretary. 
treasurer. 


Three West Virginia Units 
Name Their 1949 Officers 


Three chapters affiliated with West 
Virginia Society have named their new 
officers for 1949, 

Southeast Chapter, at Bluefield, has 
named Jay K. Everson president; Frank 
E. Watson, vice-president; James E. 
McCoy, secretary-treasurer: and as di- 
rectors. G. T. Lowe, A. L. Johnston, 0. 
J. Swanson, T. J. Jackson and F. M. 
Cloyd. 

Morgantown Chapter elected by ac- 
clamation C. B. Seibert, president; R.S. 
Corson, vice-president; and Virgil Al- 
len, secretary-treasurer. 

And Appalachian Chapter. in a 
meeting at Beckley, elected P. B. Ear. 
wood president; R. L. Davis, Ist vice- 
president; A. S. Cappellari, 2nd vice: 
president; John Hindsley, secretary: 
treasurer; and as directors. Kenneth 
Humphries, George Allen and H. K. 


Stairs. 


Prof. Mirgain Named 
To Cooper Union Post 


Appointment of Frank C. Mirgain, 
past NSPE National Director from New 
Jersey and professor of civil engineer 
ing at Rutgers University, as head of 
the civil engineering department, Loop 
er Union school of engineering in New 
York City, has been announced. 

Prof. Mirgain assumed his new 
duties February 1, leaving Rutgers after 
more than 17 years of service. 
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Chapter Asks PSC 
Place for Engineer 


A demand that “at least one” mem- 
ber of the New York state public ser- 
vice commission be a professional en- 
gineer has been placed before Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey by New York 
County (N. Y.) Chapter. 


The demand is contained in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the chapter which 
points out that the commission is 
charged with regulating public service 
corporations engaged in transportation, 
communication and supplying elec- 
tricity and gas; that important matters 
uf public interest and safety are in- 
volved in the technical operations of 
these corporations; that the changing 
economy of the utility industries is 
“predicated upon technological de- 
velopments and guided by seasoned 
judgment and interpretation of future 
trends in industrial applications of 
scientific discoveries and_ technical 
progress’: and that a “qualified and 
experienced engineer is best equipped 
to provide competent understanding, 
judgment and evaluation of engineer- 
ing matters brought before the commis- 
° 9 
sion. 


Three vacancies on the commission 
were to occur during January. Appoint- 
ments, made by the governor. are for a 
ten-year term. 


Sooner Study Shows 
Schedule Change Need 


Alpha Chapter of Oklahoma Society, 
following completion of an extensive 
engineering salary study, has proposed 
adoption by the NSPE member state 
society of a new salary schedule. 

The chapter found that the present 
schedule, adopted in June of 1947, 
“was low when adopted, is low at the 
present time and is low when reduced 
back to the base period.” The increases 
proposed, the chapter said, would 
supply OSPE with a more useful tool 
in persuading engineers that the society 
is of benefit to them and in improving 
the general welfare of professional en- 
gineers in Oklahoma. 

Study indicated that the Oklahoma 
salary schedule ranged from $535 to 
nearly $1,200 below schedules in four 
other states and the federal government 
for comparable job classifications. 
The recommendations also proposed a 
suggested minimum salary schedule for 
engineering faculty members designed 
to meet the need for attracting capable 
men into the teaching field. 
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Ohio Anniversary Tally 
Indicates Fast Start 


Leaders of the Ohio Society were 
hopeful that their ambitious Anni- 
versary Program—aimed at raising 
$10,000 for specially needed projects 
—would meet with success. 

But they were startled at the first re- 
turns reported by chapters. Sandusky- 
Ottawa-Seneca Chapter pointed to 
spontaneous pledging of almost double 
the chapter’s quota. Close on the heels 
of that report, Southern Ohio, Dayton, 
Toledo. Maumee Valley, Ohio Valley, 
Portsmouth and Muskingum Chapters 
reported they had “gone way over” 
their quotas. 

Two chapters with the largest quotas 
—Cleveland and Franklin County— 
had more than 50% of their quotas 
pledged, and Central Ohio and Mahon- 
ing Valley Chapters reported they had 
crossed the two-thirds mark. 


Serious Stream Pollution 
Problem Told to Chapter 


Dark picture of the stream pollution 
problem facing the city of Wheeling 
was portrayed before the Northern Pan- 
handle (W. Va.) Chapter at a recent 
meeting by Kenneth V. Hill, consulting 
engineer of Greeley and Hanson Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago. 

Hill told members of the chapter that 
at present there are 27 different outlets 
to the river and 116 sewage openings 
into Wheeling Creek. Establishment of 
proper sewage disposal facilities, he es- 
timated would cost in excess of $5,200.- 
000 to provide facilities suitable for a 
population of 82,000 te 85,000 persons. 
Wheeling is expected to have that popu- 
lation by 1970. 

One large industrial plant alone 
dumps enough waste into the river to 
be equivalent to that originating in a 
town of 16,000, he reported. 


Milwaukee Chapter 
Affiliates with ESM 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Chapter of the 
Wisconsin Society has affliated with 
the Engineers’ Society of Milwaukee to 
become the tenth group holding mem- 
bership in ESM. 

The decision was reached following 
counting of a letter ballot of members 
of the chapter. Richard R. Ranson, 
president, and Robert H. Hopwood, 
secretary of the chapter, signed the 
affiliation contract on behalf of the 330- 
member NSPE-WSPE chapter. 


Missouri Maps Law 
Strengthening Drive 


A drive to obtain “broadening and 
strengthening” of the Missouri registra- 
tion law is being mapped by the Mis- 
souri Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. 

That announcement is carried by the 
NSPE affiliate’s official publication, The 
Missouri Engineer, together with a pre- 
diction that the job of convincing the 
state legislature that changes in the law 
are needed should not be “too difficult.” 
Changes to be made, the magazine re- 
ports editorially, will improve the regis- 
tration measure “so that the practice of 
engineering will be in keeping with the 
best interests of the public welfare and 
for the advancement of the profession.” 


Maryland Committee Heads 
Announced by Owen Turpin 


Chairman of major committees of 
the Maryland Society for 1949 have 
been announced by Owen W. Turpin. 
new president. 

A. L. Penniman. Jr., will lead activi- 
ties of the legislative committee, while 
Paul W. Backhus chairmans the public 
relations committee, Col. James A. 
Pratt the program committee, Ezra B. 
Whitman the membership committee. 
Prof. Russell B. Allen the education 
committee and K. K. Murdichian the 
ethics and practice committee. Named 
as affiliate director of the Engineer’s 
Club was Gustave E. Carlstrand. 

Last meeting of the Maryland NSPE 
affiliate heard A. Burton Metzger out- 
line the growing of synthetic crystals 
for use in long distance telephoning. He 
also presented a motion picture show- 
ing operation of the Braille switchboard 
for blind operators and portraying han- 
dling of overseas and transworld tele- 
phone calls. 


WELDING CONNECTORS 


Saxe System Welded Connection Units 
for welded assembly 
Saxe Units place in position and securely 
hold together structural parts to be welded. 
As used in many welded structures they 
eliminate all hole punching, producing an 
economical, rigid, safe and quickly erected 
structural frame. 
Write for 58 pg. Manual containing full 
engineering design information for welded 
Structures. 
J. H. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 
Buffalo 7, New York 


Canadian Representatives 
S G. D. PETERS CO., Montreal 2, Canada 
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Connecticut Survey 
Finds Pattern Facts 


Pattern of relationships between 
state registration boards and member 
state societies of NSPE has been out- 
lined in a survey conducted by Con- 
necticut Society. 

In response to a questionnaire sent 
out by the Connecticut Society to the 
NSPE affiliates, replies were received 
from Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan. Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Texas, Washington, 
Wisconsin and West Virginia. The re- 
plies show: 

1. That 84 per cent of the state 
registration boards make available to 
the state societies, for membership 
campaigns, the names of newly 
registered engineers as soon as their 
registrations are approved. Only 16 per 
cent withhold such names until publica- 
tion in an annual report. 

2. In 53% of the states replying, 
ethics and practice violators are con- 
tacted first by the society, then by the 
state board. In 36% of the states, the 
state board makes the only contact; in 
eleven per cent, the society makes the 
only contact. 

3. In the event that compliance is not 
secured within a reasonabie time, the 
state board alone does the enforcing in 
79% of the states; the society only in 
eleven per cent; the state board and 
society jointly in five per cent; and the 
state education department in five per 
cent. 

4. Asked whether their societies had 
ever taken a stand on free engineering 
services being given to customers or 
prospective customers in conjunction 
with the sale of equipment, light or 
power, 73% of the state societies re- 
ported they had taken no stand; eleven 
per cent reported it was unlawful for a 
non-licensed engineer to supply such 
service but lawful for a licensed one; 
eleven per cent of the states reported 
they had taken a stand against the prac- 
tice, but did not enforce it; and in only 
five per cent of the cases was it unlaw- 
ful. 

5. Asked for the policy in each state 
regarding the advertised calling of un- 
registered persons “engineers” if they 
are merely working under the direction 
of a qualified, registered engineer, 37% 
of the states reported it unlawful; an 
additional 26% reported it considered 
unlawful if advertised as a professional 
engineer but permitted as any other 
kind, or just engineer; 16% reported 
no stand taken; eleven per cent re- 
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ported the practice as permitted; five 
per cent said it was permitted only if 
the supervisor is licensed and his name 
given; and in another five per cent of 
the states, the practice is “discouraged 
but not enforced.” 


Flemming 
(Continued from Page 25) 


not they will move us forward in the 
direction of improving the management 
side of government, even though we 
might think another method would move 
us forward a little bit more rapidly. 
Personally, I believe that this is one of 
the serious issues that confronts this 
nation of ours—Whether we can, with- 
in the Democratic framework, improve 
the management side of government— 
and it seems to me that as members of 
professions, we must take a far more 
active interest in doing everything that 
it is possible to do to improve manage- 
ment of government. 

Just one final “must” that it seems 
to me that we need to keep in mind if 
we are to strengthen our form of gov- 
ernment. We've said now that we must 
take a more active interest in the realm 
of practical politics. We’ve said that we 
must take a more active interest in im- 
proving the management side of gov- 
ernment. Here’s the third. It seems to 
me that members of professions must 
do far more than we have done in th 
past to strenghten the spiritual founda- 
tion underlying our form of govern- 
ment. Just recently I had the opportu- 
nity of talking with a person who had 
had a long conversation with Gandhi 
not long before he was asassinated. 
Gandhi said that as he looked at our 
portion of the world he was very con- 
scious of the fact that we had developed 
tremendous power, but he said, “I’m 
wondering if you have developed a 
sense of values which is going to enable 
you to control the use of that power.” 

Many people are talking along these 
lines today, aren’t they? Person after 
person, in government, out of govern- 
ment, in business, out of business, is 
saying something along this line. Did 
you happen to read the address that 
General Bradley, our Chief of Staff, 
made on Armistice Day, in Boston, 
Massachusetts ? If you did, you’re aware 
of the fact that he joined a long list of 
leaders in all walks of life who are 
talking along these lines. 


More Men Of Science... 


I think anything that he said might 
be summed up in this one sentence out 
of his speech, “We are developing far 


more men of science than we are men 
of God.” Yes, there is a recognition, ] 
think, upon the part of all of us that 
something must be done to strenghten 
the spiritual foundation on which this 
government of ours, this way of life of 
ours, actually rests. We recognize that 
something must be done, but what are 
we doing about it? Are we a part of 
the problem, or are we a part of the 
answer? It does seem to me, as one 
looks out on the society of which we are 
a part, that we have to arrive at the con. 
clusion that we will only become a part 
of the answer as we are willing to 
identify ourselves with the life of a 
local church, whatever the faith. and 
then participate in those activities which 
the church alone can carry on in an 
effective manner. 

If two-thirds of us instead of a third 
of us, and maybe that’s an optimistic 
figure, would do this, we wouldn’t have 
to worry as much as we do in this na. 
tion of ours about any racial problems, 
about labor-management problems, a 
bout our foreign policy and about a 
good many other problems that might 
be added to that list. Why? Simply be. 
cause of the fact that if we were partic. 
ipating actively in that phase of life 
before we acted, or what is even more 
important before we refused to act ina 
given situation, we would be asking 
ourselves the question, “What can we 
do in order to help our fellow human 
beings, wherever we may find them, 
realize their highest possibilities.” 

As I tried to indicate in the begin- 
ning, it seems to me that we will never 
meet the challenge of the totalitarian 
way of life by relying solely on nega- 
tive measures. Don’t misunderstand me, 
they have their place; but we'll never 
meet successfully the challenge of the 
totalitarian way of life if we simply re 
ly on those negative measures. We 
must demonstrate that our way of life is 
so dynamic that it is constantly andever- 
lastingly moving in the direction of mak- 
ing it possible for our fellow human 
beings to realize their highest possibili- 
ties. And if that demonstration is to be 
made, I believe that members of pro- 
fessions. recognizing the opportunity 
which is theirs to become effective 
leaders in the communities of which 
they are a part, must take a far more 
active interest in the realm of practical 
politics; must take a far more active 
interest in improving the management 
side of government; and must take a far 
more active interest in strenghtening 
the spiritual foundation on which this 
government of ours rests. God gral 
that we may have the strength that tt 
takes to realize that such “musts” d0 
face and do challenge us and then g? 
back into our community and do some 
thing about it. 
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Connecticut Unit 
Outlines PR Task 


“We believe that public relations of 
professional engineers comprise more 
than dealing with the general public 
in an advertising and educational man- 
ner. There is much more to be accom- 
plished with the engineers themselves. 
Most engineers need to be _ indoc- 
trinated to give them a sound mental 
attitude toward their status in relation 
to the public.” 

That’s the picture of the public rela- 
tions job needed in the engineering 
field held by the Connecticut Society’s 
public relations committee, chair- 
manned by Karl E. Peiler. 

Indoctrination should start with the 
engineering schools and colleges and 
possibly even in the high schools, 
parallelling the customs of medical 
schools, a committee report states. It 
suggests managing educators be con- 
tacted and persuaded to indoctrinate 
their students “for the good of both the 
students and the schools.” 


Gopher Unit Plans 
School Talk Series 


Six members of District 9 Chapter 
of Minnesota Association of Profes- 
sional Engineers have volunteered to 
address high schools groups on the en- 
gineering profession. 

M. J. Keranen, immediate past presi- 
dent, George Gibeau, C. J. Hasted, A. 
F. Cousins, D. H. Stewart and H. R. 
Chapin will do the job. 

The chapter has won plaudits of 
MAPE for being able to point to almost 
complete membership among the 
registered engineers in its area. Only 
one man qualified to belong does not 
hold membership—and he’s a prime 
target for the “membership effort” of 
all the other members. 


Chapter Head Asks 
Member Rededication 


Plea that members of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Chapter rededicate themselves to 
the aims of the Society in 1949 has 
come from John J. Murray, president 
of the NSPE- Pennsylvania Society 
affiliate. 

“We are obligated to recall,” Mur- 
ray said in his plea, “that professional- 
ism in engineering is not a one-sided 
term. It may be stated that, basically, 
professionalism in engineering implies 
that work shall be done in such a man- 
ner as to produce an economical solu- 
tion which will adequately and safely 
satisfy the requirements of a problem. 
It further implies that the compensa- 
tion received will be adequate to com- 
pensate for work of such standard.” 

Last two programs of the chapter 
have varied widely. John Mock, hunt- 
ing and fishing editor of the Pittsburgh 
Press, led chapter members on a verbal 
and motion picture trip through Penn- 
sylvania’s woods and streams and gave 
tips on the sports of hunting and fish- 
ing. Next meeting turned its attention 
to local traffic and highway develop- 
ments—both present and future—with 
two prominent professional engineers 
in the speakers’ spots. In that role 
were Donald M. McNeil, head of the 
Pittsburgh bureau of traffic planning 
and responsible for the planning and 
execution of all vehicular traffic move- 
ments in the city, and Park H. Martin, 
executive director of the Allegheny con- 
ference on community development. 


Charleston Holds Dance 


Recent meeting of Charleston (W. 
Va.) Chapter took the form of the an- 
nual engineer's party and dance held 
regularly by the chapter. It was held 
at North Charleston recreation center. 


Human Problem Status 
Recounted to Chapter 


Finest of technical planning can be 
undone by failure to give enough con- 
sideration to, the human problem. 

That was the blunt warning given 
members of the New York County 
(N. Y.) Chapter by Carl S. Coler, 
executive director of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management, at a 
recent meeting. The engineer is in- 
clined to put technical problems first. 
the speaker continued. But human re- 
lationships have today acquired a 
greater importance than any other as- 
pect of management, and the human 
problem presents a serious challenge 
to the business and industrial world. 
It is essential that employees, man- 
agers and employers learn to under- 
stand, trust and cooperate with each 
other. 

Strife and ill-feeling between em- 
ployer and employed seldom benefit 
any individual and usually result in an 
economic loss to society as a whole, 
Coler added. The enterprises which 
will endure in the long run are those 
that are scientifically managed to 
eliminate waste in manpower and ma- 
terials, intelligently planned to meet an 
economic need as determined by mar- 
ket analysis, and which encourage the 
highest productive effort through sound 
handling of human relations. 


Four Named to Lead 
Seattle’s Chapter 


Seattle (Wash.) Chapter has named 
its next slate of officers. 

Howard E. Schroedel has taken over 
the reins as president. His fellow ofh- 
cers will be William D. Sharpe, vice- 
president: Millard M. Hill, secretary- 
treasurer; and trustee, C. O. Mannes, 
immediate past president. 
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West Virginia Chapters 
Seek Building Promise 


Chapters of the West Virginia So- 
ciety have thrown their support behind 
a drive to earmark 414 million dollars 
for a new college of engineering build- 
ing at West Virginia University. 

Board of governors of the university 
has submitted a budget of 17 millions 
for new buildings, and the new engi- 
neering building is included in that 
amount. The chapters have banded to- 
gether to make sure that not until the 
money is appropriated and the contract 
is let for the building will they lessen 
their efforts to assure erection of the 
new structure. 


Three Ohio Chapters 
Announce New Officers 


Three chapters affiliated with the 
Ohio Society have named new officers. 

Central Ohio Chapter now has as its 
leaders Ralph Burson, president; Bruno 
Romano, vice-president; Roy A. Corby, 
secretary-treasurer; and W. F. Robb, 
William H. Fouse, and C. W. Irwin, 
directors. 

In the case of the Ohio Valley Chap- 
ter, its affairs are in the hands of R. E. 
Jenkins, as president; L. E. Niday, vice- 
president; C. M. Ramsey, secretary- 
treasurer; and R. E. Bischoff. trustee. 

Maumee Valley Chapter, the third 
of the group, now has Burt F. Wyandt 
as president; T. E. M. Carville and 
Francis H. Connors, vice-presidents; 
and Fred C. Horn, secretary-treasurer. 


City-County Form 
Asked for Engineers 


A standard form of contract of em- 
ployment for city and county engineers 
has been proposed by District 9 
(Minn.) Chapter, following a meeting 
at Red Lake Falls. 

The contract would provide for 
vacation and sick leave on a similar 
basis to that provided by federal and 
state civil service employment. 


N. Y. Member In NAHC Post 


An engineer who holds membership 
in both the National Society and New 
York State Society has been named 
sanitary engineering member of the 
National Advisory Health Council. He 
is Dr. Thorndike Saville, dean of New 
York University’s college of engineer- 
ing. The council is composed of ten 
representatives of professions con- 
cerned with public health and advises 
the surgeon general and reviews federal 
grants for special research. 
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Galveston Elects Four 


Galveston County (Tex.) Chapter 
has named four of its members to head 
activities during 1949. 

H. R. Norman will hold down the 
presidency; G. M. Brady the Ist vice- 
presidency; E. F. Kinzer, 2nd_ vice- 
presidency; and J. W. Keith is to serve 
as secretary-treasurer. 


ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 


Rates and terms for in- 
sertions in the Profes- 
sional Directory and 
other advertising may 
be obtained by writing 
to the Business Manag- 
er, The American En- 
gineer, 1359 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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